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Naval Aviators ... THE PUNCH OF THE AIR ARM 


Oe 
Techy eusaS 
YOU CAN HAVE NO CAREER MORE REWARDING 
OR CHALLENGING than modern aviation. Ask the man —_ — age’ al 
; . 9 “Navy ings of Golc 

who wears “Navy Wings of Gold. ‘pply today at: 
He’s one of the few men today whose career is as unlimited Any Naval Air Station 

dd : bend he fli or Navy Recruiting Station 
= ynamic as the jet planes he lies. Land-based or water-based, 
The weapons systems devised by the Navy and the Convair aircraft and missiles 
il aft indus are alwavs ready aid } eee are engineered for the maximum, 
aircraft industry are always ready to aid in the defense the Nth degree of air power ... 
of our nation. And any aggressor knows that these weapons Engineering to the Nth Power 


are triggered by a very special kind of men — our 
naval aviators ... born, like aviation itself, in America. N i) | R 


A DIVISION OF 
GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


CONVAIR'S XF2Y 
SEA-DART 
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Role of U.S. Air Force in rebuilding German aviation is highlighted by report 
of European Office of Air Research and Development Command. Twenty-three of 48 
research contracts went to Germany, the balance split between five countries. Ger- 
man share represented $346.7 million of $763.6 million. 


Well represented among the “principal investigators’ under these contracts 
are such wartime authorities as Dr. H. Schlichting, Dr. H. C. Kussner, and Dr. H. 
Gortler. 








Chances are slim that the Civil Aeronautics Board will grant the domestic 
air carriers permission to conduct joint talks involving possible fare increases, al- 
though the airlines are considering a new request. 





CAB rarely reverses unanimous opinions, as would be required here. 





Modest revenue increases may be obtained by adjusting promotional fares, 
etc., but carriers run risk of killing or reducing their traffic generating effect. 


Decided upturn in traffic is evident, beyond mere seasonal increase, but des- 


pite improved second-quarter results, airline earnings during the first half of °54 
were appreciably below last year. 








Several American missiles may be tested at Britain’s missile range in Woo- 


mera, Australia, as a result of new policy for greater coordination in U. S./British 
weapons development. It’s not likely that the British will build U. S. missiles or 


vice versa. 


Difficulties experienced getting missiles operational prompted U. S. Secretary 
of Defense Wilson and British Minister of Supply Duncan Sandys to promote in- 
creased exchange of technical information. 

Both nations are worried about what former German missile scientists at Pee- 
nemunde are developing for the Russians. Feeling exists that U. S. missile develop- 
ment will continue to lag unless Defense Dept. decides to underwrite large-scale 
research by electronics industry to improve guidance systems. 











Carriers competing with Capital Airlines, which will introduce turboprop- 
powered Vickers Viscounts next year, are back talking Viscount details in earnest. 
Capital’s move may force U. S. manufacturers to crystalize future transport plans 
earlier than otherwise anticipated. 

Only known offer by U. S. plane builder calls for a $1.8 million turboprop with 


speed of 385 mph and carrying 52 passengers. Delivery, however, was quoted as 
1960, four years after Capital gets first Viscounts. 








Congressional opposition to the administration’s new local service airline 
policy, which has put CAB on a hot spot, spells good news for local carriers. Ap- 
proximately 30 senators and representatives, “responding” to plan for orderly ter- 
mination of subsidized services, have appeared personally before CAB urging con- 
tinuation and expansion of local service lines. 

Representative Carl Hinshaw’s (R., Calif.) House Commerce Committee is 
unanimously in favor of granting permanent certification to the now-temporary 
local lines. 
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Next Year's Grab Bag? 


Representatives of the major aircraft, 
engine, missile, and electronics firms in Wash- 
ington are growing increasingly worried about 
the slow rate at which the military services 
are obligating their fiscal 1954 procurement 
money. 

Through April 30, for example, USAF 
had placed orders for $228 million for aircraft 
and $102 million for guided missiles. But the 
AF, with 10 months of 1954 gone, still had 
$4.4 billion unobligated for aircraft and $298 
million unobligated for missiles. 

Navy figures follow the same pattern 
As of April 30, $407 million worth of aircraft 
and $100 million in missiles had been ordered, 
but unobligated Navy money in the same two 
categories stood at $1 billion and $55 million, 
respectively. 

With the new money bill for fiscal 1955 
already approved, the services now must start 
placing orders at a much higher rate than they 
did in 1954 or else find that their unobligated 
funds may become a political grab bag next 
year. 

History shows that when a government 
department finds itself with hundreds of 
millions or billions not set aside for payment 
of specific items, it leaves itself open to all 
sorts of political pressures. Thus there is the 
possibility that if the Pentagon does not speed 
up placement of contracts, it will either suffer 
sharp reductions in future appropriations or 
will find itself forced to order items which it 
does not necessarily want. 

If, for example, the Air Force feels it 
should order long-range bombers or intercep- 
tors but has not placed the contracts, it may 
find itself in the position of ordering other 
items from companies which might happen to 
be located in a distressed labor area. 


Airport Property Deeds 


CAA has settled on a plan for relieving 
airports of the existing entanglement of sur- 
plus property deeds. Admittedly a long-range 
program because of the varied nature of 
present deeds, it will first be necessary to se- 
cure new legislation. 

Objective of such legislation will be, in 
some way, to consolidate the different agree- 


ments and deeds which spell out Federal and 
municipal obligations, some of which date back 
to WPA days. Currently there are some eight 
different deeds and if they can’t be consoli- 
dated the attempt, at least, will be to make 
them consistent. 

Although the first rough draft of pro- 
posed legislation has been completed, it is not 
believed the final version can be readied before 
the next congressional session. In the mean- 
time, CAA will continue to alleviate hardship 
cases under the limited authority of P. L. 311, 
which grants the right to release certain re- 
strictions. 


New Post for Garlock? 


Next shuffle in the hierarchy of the De- 
fense Department, it would appear, will involve 
Lyle S. Garlock, presently deputy comptroller 
for budget under Wilfred J. McNeil, assistant 
secretary (comptroller). And the direction 
Garlock moves will be up to McNeil. 

McNeil is strongly being touted for the 
vacant post of U. S. comptroller general at 
GAO and, if appointed, it is expected Garlock 
would be his successor in the Pentagon. 

On the other hand, McNeil could stay 
where he is and Garlock might wind up over 
in the Air Force secretariat. Both Air Secre- 
tary Harold Talbott and Under Secretary 
James Douglas are high on him to become the 
first civilian USAF comptroller with the rank 
of assistant secretary (when the post is 
created). 

Such a switch, of course, would be sub- 
ject to the approval of Defense Secretary 
Wilson and/or McNeil. Meanwhile, McNeil is 
out of the country and is not expected back at 
his Pentagon desk before mid-July. 


Who Stirred Up the Fire? 


The 15-month ruckus over the possible 
joint civil-military use of the Andrews Air 
Force Base in Maryland as a secondary airport 
for Washington National was recently further 
agitated by published reports of a final agree- 
ment between the Air Force and Commerce 
Department. 

Spokesmen from both departments were 
quick to deny negotiations were concluded, 
but their denials came too late to pacify an en- 
raged Maryland congressional delegation. 
Maryland completely rejects any idea of civil- 
ian operations at Andrews simply because 
they feel Baltimore’s Friendship International 
Airport is the answer to the crowded airways 
in neighboring Washington. And so does a large 
segment of the Air Force. 

In view of the almost immediate denials 
that a decision had been reached on Andrews 
AFB, it was apparent the original story was 
leaked. By whom? Washington observers 
viewed it as another attempt by the Air Force 
to stir up the Maryland opposition and scuttle 


the program once and for all. 
. PREBLE STAVER 
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3 Challenges 








to your imagination 


Here are 3 fabulous new materials 


HOW MANY WAYS CAN YOU USE THEM? 


New problems in a world of new developments call for new materials, so Goodyear has developed 
3 new industrial fabrics. Now they can be made available to designers and manufacturers for 


commercial use. 


Chances are their unusual characteristics can answer vexing problems of design which have 
had you stumped up until now. 


Let us tell you about these 3 new materials: 








A FABRIC THAT 
CAN “BREAK” 


and still retain its 
rated strength! 





Gicntmenenecel 








New “Double Break” Fabric For 
Applications Calling For Greater 
Shock- And Energy-Absorption, 
Increased Safety Factor. 


This unique NEW rubberized fab- 
ric contains “shock threads” which 
snap upon absorbing a predeter- 
mined load — arresting damage — 
leaving base fabric unruptured and 
unimpaired. Possible uses: crash- 
proof fuel tanks; safety belts; 
shaping curved, laminated plastics. 








| A FABRIC THAT 
yf 
i CAN WITHSTAND 


a ton per inch 











Special High-Tensile Fabric For 
Construction Requiring a Flexible 
Material of Extreme Strength. 
Feature a fabric which can take 
more than 2,000 pounds of tension 
per inch —a ton to an inch! Add 
to this the fact that it can be given 
any desired coating, and you have 
a high-tensile, flexible fabric — a 
great new aid to solving a host of 
design problems! 


These wonder materials are in production—yours to use now. Want to talk it 
over, and see how they fit into your plans? Write or wire: Goodyear, Aviation 
Products Division, Dept. S-1713 Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, Calif. 





GOOD, YEAR 











()\] AN INFLATABLE FABRIC 


4] that makes like a beam! 











“Air Mat”—A New Structural Mate- 
rial, Lightweight—Collapsible— 
Portable. 

The double walls of this rubber- 
coated Nylon material are connected 
by thousands of rugged Nylon 
“hairs.” The resulting “flat air” mat 
is capable of containing high pres- 
sures, provides excellent insulation 
against heat, cold and vibration — 
weighs only 2 pounds per square 
yard. Complete inflatable structures 
can be built of it, including beams 
believed to be of the highest 
strength-to-weight ratio known. 
Consequently, it is ideal for light- 
weight, portable scaffolding, shock 
cushioning, and a limitless range of 
structural uses. 
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When & Where 





13-15—National Assn. of State Aviation 
Officials, board of directors meeting. 
Nantucket Island, Mass. 


duly 


27-Aug. 5—Twenty-first National Soar- 


July 
ing Contest, Elsinore, Calif. 


Air Transpor- 
Wash. (spon- 


9-11—Turbine Powered 
tation mtg., Seattle, 
sored by IAS). 


Aug. 


Aug. 18-19—National Aeronautics Assn. an- 
nual mtg., Hotel ntenelle, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Aug. 19-22—Air Force Assn., 8th annual 


convention, Omaha, Neb. 


Aug. 31-Sept. 2—Scintilla Div., Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. ignition conference at 
Sidney, N. Y. plant. 

Sept. 4-6—National Aircraft Show, Dayton, 
Ohio 

Sept. 13-24—Instrument Society of Amer- 


ica, First Int'l Instrument Congress 
& Exposition, and 9th Nat'l Instru- 


ment Conference & Exhibit, Phila- 
delphia. 

Sept. 22-25—Nat'l Assn. of State Aviation 
Officials, annual mtg., New Washing- 
ton Hotel, Seattle 


Oct. 4-6—Champion Spark Plug, 10th annual 


mtg., Hotel Secor, Toledo, Ohio. 


Oct. 27 
mté., 


-29—National Business Aircraft Assn 
Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, Tex. 


8-10—National Aviation Trades Assn. 
annual convention, Biltmore Terrace 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Nov. 


Nov. 14-17—Aviation Distributors and Manu- 
facturers Assn., 12th annual mteg., 


Mayfiower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Nov. 17-19.—Calif. Assn. Execu- 


tives mtg.. San Jos, 


of Airport 
Calif. 


INTERNATIONAL 


7-12—Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors, Aircraft Show & Flying Dts- 
play, Farnborough, England. 


Sept. 


Sept. 13-17—-IATA, 10th annual mtg., Paris 
19-21—-Int'l Northwest Aviation Coun- 
cil 18th annual convention, Hotel 
Vancouver, Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia. 


Sept. 


20-29—-Federation Aeronautique Inter- 
nationale general meeting, Istanbul, 
Turkey. 


Sept. 


Sept. 21—IATA, Traffic Conferences, Italy. 


Oct. 5—ICAO, air navigation mtg. for the 
North Atlantic region, Montreal. 
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—Stevens; 40—Southwest Airmotive, Le- 
Tourneau, Rapidair; 50—Sovfoto; 52— 
Nardi. 
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On New Orleans Airport 


oo) 
© 


(}) It’s Magee Aircraft for Service! © 





“SOME YEARS AGO we foresaw the tremendous potential 
in the business aircraft industry and streamlined our opera- 
tion to cater particularly to this phase of aviation. The rapid 
increase in the use of business aircraft has justified and 
rewarded our efforts. Looking back, we see that our most 
important decision was to operate strictly on a high quality 
basis. The excellent quality of Esso Products and their wide 
distribution and fine reputation were only a few of the many 
factors which guided our choice.” 

R. W. Magee, President, Magee Aircraft Company, Inc 


DEPENDABLE ESSO AVIATION PRODUCTS offer high 
quality, backed by constant research and development at one 
of America’s largest and finest petroleum laboratories. Flying 
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ALARGE WELL-EQUIPPED HANGER and spacious con- 
crete apron are only a part of the facilities of the Magee 
Aircraft Company, operating at New Orleans Airport. 


KEN MENARD AND R. W. MAGEE pose in front of 
one of the many ships that their company services daily. 


executives, private plane owners, and commercial airline 
operators know they can depend on the products that carry 
the famous Esso Oval trade-mark. 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 














Letters 





Letters should be addressed to The Editor, 
American Aviation Magazine, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Anonymous 
letters will not be printed, but names will 
be withheld upon request. 





CREDIT THE MODEL BUILDERS 


To the Editor: 

On page 32 of your May 24th issue, 
the item entitled “Regulus Eliminates 
Need for Fuel Pumps” is very interest- 
ing. For your information this exact 
method, as have numerous others before 
it, was first perfected and used by the 
model builders of our great country 
and, in most cases, not weeks or months 
but years before its actual use on full 
scale aircraft. 

Let’s hope that in the future the 
big companies engaged in full scale air- 
craft production give credit where credit 
is due. I would be willing to bet that 
the men responsible for this novel 
method of fuel transfer are or were 
model builders at one time. 


ROBERT S. NEVIN 
3306 Summit Avenue 
Baltimore 34, Md. 


FROM ONE SO TRAVELED... 


To the Editor: 

Coming from one who has traveled 
to so many places in so many kinds of 
planes over so many years, I can’t think 
of any more gratifying words than those 
contained in your article of June 21 re- 
garding our dawn-to-dusk press flight. 

You are correct in stating that a 
lot of planning went into the thing and 
I am pleased to agree that it all went 
off very well. Words such as yours are 
indeed a nice reward for all the many 
United people who participated in ar- 
ranging and executing the project. 

Many thanks. 

RICHARD M. RUMMEL 
Director of Publicity 
United Air Lines 
Chicago 38, Illinois 


DANGERS OF NUCLEAR POWER 


To the Editor: 

In the June 7 edition of. AMERICAN 
AVIATION I read a very interesting 
article about what Rear Admiral Lewis 
L. Strauss, chairman of the AEC, had 
to say about the future for nuclear 
powered aircraft. Naturally, many bar- 
riers must be broken before the first 
nuclear powered aircraft flies but if 
breaking the sound barrier is any crite- 
rion, the industry is well on its way. 

As we all know, effect follows cause 
—just as adverse publicity follows any 
plane crash. And irate citizens can have 
a tremendous influence on the ability 
of an air base to stay operational in a 
populated locale. 

The future holds an atomic pow- 
ered aircraft on final approach or take- 
off. What happens if the plane crashes 
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and the shield which minimizes radia- 
tion is broken or ruptured? What if the 
plane explodes in the air over a city? 
The basic problems of death, property 
damage, and demands for ceasing of 
airport operations are still present but 
what of the radiation effects of an un- 
shielded nuclear powerplant? 

Believe me, I’m not pessimistic—in 
fact, I’m a pertinacious believer in the 
theory of flight—and I’m not trying to 
create mass hysteria, but I was just 
wondering if the gentlemen from AEC, 
AIA, or the Defense Department had 
given this any thought. 

JOHN J. SIMPSON, 
Ist Lt.. USAF 
Office of the AF Plant Representative 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
Los Angeles International Airport 
Los Angeles, 45, California 


JR. 


STUDY THE “ONWARD RUSH" 


To the Editor: 

Please accept my congratulations to 
your entire staff upon consistently ex- 
cellent reporting in AMERICAN AVIATION. 

On your editorial page in the June 
7 issue you speak of “The onward rush 
of aviation . -”. This speed requires 
constant study on the part of those 
who are connected with aviation. Your 
magazine has helped me a great deal 
in my work, and I am sure that this 
would be the consensus of all your 
readers. 

I also enjoy my vicarious travels 
with you and hope that you are always 
“En Route.” 

CHARLES P. ELLEMAN 
Traffic & Sales Representative 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


AIR POWER GROWS NATURALLY 


To the Editor: 

I read Mr. Baer’s comments in each 
issue of AMERICAN AVIATION. I think 
they are excellent. The article in the 
June issue on Mr. Talbott is interesting. 
In general, I concur with much he says. 
I scarcely know Mr. Talbott, but I con- 
sider him an energetic “do-er” as well 
as a talker. 

In regard to the “summing up,” I 
think that almost anyone who leads the 
Air Force would leave it better off. This 
is because the carpenters, plumbers, and 
taxicab drivers know that our nation 
needs an Air Force. Peter Piper or Joe 
Doakes from Cross Corners could run 
the Air Force and leave it better off. 

Many of the people who clothe 
themselves in glory at their remark- 
able achievements in developing air 
power little realize that the develop- 
ment would have gone on just as well 
with someone else in their place. The 
Wright brothers, of course, are peers. 
However, they themselves would have 
been late in just a few years. The out- 
standing military aviation thinker and 
enthusiast was Billy Mitchell. Most of 
the rest of us could have been Peter 


Pipers or Joe Doakes. George Kenney is 
one of the original thinkers of the Air 
Force who got small credit for his ac- 
complishments and little opportunity to 
demonstrate his ability in his last year. 
Outside of a few like him, it makes 
little difference who is in the saddle 
in Air Force. It is going ahead. 

One phase of aviation that has 
hardly been touched is the movement 
of freight for reasonably long distances, 
say a thousand miles or more. The 
Convair C-99 has attained some remark- 
able performances. This despite the fact 
that it is just one experimental air- 
plane. A whole world of achievement 
lies ahead of us in this field. No mili- 
tary people have touched it. 

CLEMENTS McMULLEN 
Major General, USAF, Ret. 
515 Lamont Avenue 
San Antonio 9, Texas 


(Maj. Gen. McMullen is former com- 
manding general of the San Antonio 
Air Materiel Area, Tex. of the Air 
Materiel Command. Among his World 
War II assignments was that of com- 
manding general of the Far East Air 
Service Command.—Ed.) 


KEEPING PACE 


To the Editor: 

Being an executive pilot I am very 
interested in all your articles on busi- 
ness flying and I want to compliment 
you on a wonderful job of keeping 
pace with the latest developments of 
this new industry. 

If possible would you please send 
me some information on the National 
Business Aircraft Association and the 
address. 

ALLAN SOLI 


Dan Dugan Oil Transport Co. 
4ist & Grange Avenue 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


(NBAA represents more than 250 cor- 
porations operating aircraft. Its func- 
tions include all phases of safety, oper- 
ations, regulations, and legislation affect- 
ing business flying. The address is 1701 
K St., N.W., Washington, D. C. Jean R. 
DuBuque is executive director—Ed.) 


TAYLOR INTERVIEW 


To the Editor: 

Reference is made to an article, 
“Interview with Colonel J. Francis 
Taylor, Jr., Director of ANDB”, featured 
in the April 12 edition of AMERICAN 
AVIATION. 

This article and its context is of 
great interest to our Airways and Air 
Communications personnel who deal 
with air traffic control responsibilities 

May we have your permission to 
publish appropriate parts of this article? 

Cc. R. OFFRINGA 
Colonel, USAF 
Airways and Air Communications Serv- 
ice 
Hamilton Air Force Base 
Hamilton, California 
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COLLINS RADIO COMPAN 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 

2700 W. Olive Ave., BURBANK 
1930 Hi-Line Drive, DALLAS 2 

11 W. 42nd St., NEW YORK 36 


Collins Radio Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
74 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ontario 


Collins Equipment in use in Viscount fleets - 


TRANSCEIVER 


Completely automatic tuning. 
144 channels. Full 100 watts 
power. Frequency range 2.0 
to 25.0 mc. Exclusive Collins 
Mechanical Filter in IF cir- 
cuit. Uses one crystal for both 
transmitting and receiving. 
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51V-2 GLIDE 
SLOPE RECEIVER 


Designed for reception of 
glide path signals on any of 
the 20 channels in the UHF 
range, 329.3 — 335.0 mega- 
cycles. Fully meets ARINC 
specifications developed in 
collaboration with engineers 
of several leading airlines. 


51R-3 
NAVIGATION RECEIVER 


Fulfills navigation and com- 
munication receiving require- 
ments of all types of commer- 
cial aircraft using the 108 to 
136 mc. band. Provides for 
omni, ILS, and VHF commu- 
nications. The standard omni 
receiver for aviation. 


180L-2 AUTOMATIC 
ANTENNA TUNING UNIT 


Designed for use with trans- 
mitters operating in the H-F 
spectrum. Requires no man- 
ual adjustment for initial in- 
stallation, change in frequency 
or change of antenna. Auto- 
matically matches 618S out- 
put to aircraft antenna. 





TWA flies the finest 


... the largest Constellation fleet in the world 


Even on the ground, this graceful Skyliner seems poised in 

flight. And in the air, it’s the pilot’s dream, the passengers’ delight. 
Such an easy-going feeling of speed and dependability. Such 
luxurious accommodations throughout. So much more room to walk 
Best bill of fare in the air! Delicious complimentary 


around in that it actually surprises you. Yes, no wonder seit ant the Sh abl aed ann an 
TWA Constellations have become the symbol of the finest in all overseas flights and First Class flights in the U. S.A. 


air travel ... the first choice of the world’s most experienced travelers. 
Where i the werd do you wan fe go? For inormatio Fly the finest... rytWA 


and reservations, call TWA or see your travel agent. TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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Editorial 





Brake on Spending 


ITH AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY backlogs at peacetime 
highs it is probably too early for the manufacturers 
to be deeply concerned about the rate of Air Force ordering. 


But the fact remains that the Air Force has just closed its 
fiscal year 1954 with far more unobligated funds than it 
had anticipated six months ago. 

There are reasons for the slow rate of obligations, 

reasons which are valid 

providing the low ate 

hy doesn’t continue to the 

point of injuring long- 

i? range planning by indus- 

‘s i L/. ° try. One important reason 

is the $275 billion ceiling 

on government expendi- 

tures. Another is cancellations due to better engine life 

and to unneeded airplanes. Still another reason, one that 

is being emphasized these days by Assistant AF Secretary 

Roger Lewis, is the new policy of bringing new types into 

mass production more slowly in order to eliminate the 
bugs encountered in past rush programs. 

Air Force spending during the fiscal year just closed 
has been quite slow. Instead of the $1.9 billion in aircraft 
and related procurement money which the AF estimated 
it would carry over into the new fiscal year starting July 1, 
the carryover is almost exactly doubled. If ordering is accel- 
erated during the next six months, the breathing spell will 
not have been serious. If it isn’t, there will be strong like- 
lihood of less money appropriated next year which means 
a net decrease all around for air power. 

All in all it’s a paradox to find the Air Force, which 
has always complained about not having enough money, 
to be placed on the defensive for not spending enough 
of what it has available. 


Solid Answer 


HA OF THE INDUSTRY battle in Washington is 
knocking down persistent proposals by bureaucrats 
which would add more and more regulation without accom- 
plishing any really vital purpose. Back in 1942 the Civil 
Aeronautics Board first proposed to regulate the issuance 
of airline securities. Ever since then a small clique in CAB 
has tried to get this proposal on the law books. 

A few weeks ago W. A. Patterson, president of 
United Air Lines, blasted the latest such proposal effectively 
before a Senate committee. The prime need of the sched- 
uled carriers today, he pointed out, is not more regulation 
and more controls, but better understanding of the problems 
of the industry and more effective use of existing regulatory 
powers to bring to the industry the financial stability which 
it needs. There have been no financial problems which 
could have been aided by new regulatory power such as is 
being requested again. If CAB does its job well, industry 
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will be able to obtain equity capital at reasonable cost and 
management will be greatly aided in preserving a sound 
airline capital structure. 


Billions Abroad 


WE SEE BY THE PAPERS that President Eisenhower 
has requested another $3.5 billions for the mutual 
security program. This means spending abroad. How much 
is necessary, we wouldn't know. Maybe all of it is. But 
we quibble over thousands and a few millions for use in 
our own country and talk in terms of billions for spending 
outside without blinking an eye. 

That $3.5 billions just now requested would take 
care of the total so-called U.S. airline “subsidy” bill for 
47 years. 

If we could ever collect that $11 billions we lend- 
leased to Soviet Russia 10 years ago we could turn it over 
to the local service carriers and forget about total mail pay 
to all those hundreds of towns and cities for the next 
440 years. 

But of course that would be doing something directly 
for our own people. That would be a shock difficult to take. 


Credit to AWA 


YEAR AGO we wrote on this page that the Aviation 

Writers Association had acquired the reputation of 
“sandbagging” industry for entertainment at annual con- 
ventions, and for permitting camp followers, press agents, 
etc., to clutter up its affairs. Bonafide aviation writers were 
all too hard to find in the mob. We are happy to report 
that during the past year's presidency of Ralph Platt, 
aviation editor of The Cleveland News, some commendable 
changes occurred. For one thing, there wasn’t the slightest 
semblance of pressuring industry for the Miami Beach 
convention a few weeks ago. Also, the convention took 
steps to eliminate from senior membership any who are 
not truly bonafide aviation writers. All this is to the credit 
of Platt and his officers and the senior membership itself. 


Oldest Gives Up 


AXWELL W. BALFOUR is made of the rugged stuff 

which makes him almost timeless as an aviation 
pioneer who has seen both prosperous and lean times. So 
when he gives up on anything, times really must be tough. 
As vice president of Spartan Aircraft Company, Tulsa, be- 
lieved to be the oldest existing flight school, Balfour has 
announced that he is giving up his effort to maintain 
quality flight instruction for civilians. Costs continue to go 
up. The number of students has declined. This makes for 
deficits. So another civilian flight school goes into history. 
But of course Spartan’s other activities—overhaul and 
maintenance, and technical training—will continue and, it 
should be known, are doing very well. 


. WAYNE W. PARRISH 
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The U.S. Navy Selects 


J65 JETS 


to power Douglas A4D “Skyhawks” 


over greater distances with more powerful 
striking loads than any airplane of its type 





Midget atom bombers, Douglas A4D Skyhawks deliver 
superior performance, yet are less than half the size of 
many current operational jet fighters. Powered by 


Curtiss-Wright J65 JETS, these bantam attack bombers are 
capable of carrying atom bombs, rockets, machine guns, 
missiles or other weapons to suit a wide variety 

of missions of attack-type airplanes. 


The J65 JET which DEVELOPS HIGHER POWER than its 
announced rating of 7220 Ibs. thrust and USES 6 PER 
CENT LESS FUEL combines outstanding performance today 
with the demonstrated capacity for power growth to meet 
the requirements of tomorrow’s advanced aircraft. 


ATISS-WRIGHT 


TECHNICIANS 
ORPORATION + WOOD-RIDGE, N. 
: ENGINEERS 
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FIRST with the FASTEST 
Now 715 DC:7 Flights 
Daily, 5 Nonstop! 








First to introduce the DC-7, American Air- 
lines now has over five million miles of 
experience with these famous new Flag- 
ships. And equally important, American 
today offers more of this premium service 
than any other Airline—15 flights daily! 
With more DC-7 experience, more DC-7 
service, American Airlines is more than 
ever the finest and most convenient trans- 
continental service. 
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Now, complete, low-cost radar 
traffic control is available 

for small and medium-size 
civil airports, and for military 
emergency air strips. 
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WORLD’S FIRST 4-IN-ONE RADAR 
Final approach, and surveillance, 
and height-finding, and airport 
taxi-in a single 2000-Ib. 
one-scope equipment at 1/ the 
cost of GCA radar. 















. : The Gilfillan GCA Quadradar has full 30° sector scan of 
3 dimension both elevation and azimuth beams on the new Gilfillan 
Beta Scan Beta Scan Azel Indicator. It also has electrical rotation of 
Azel Indicator both antennas through 360° (from operator’s position), pro- 
viding multiple runway coverage and safe landings of all 
aircraft and helicopters from any angle. 

A turn of the switch changes the indicator display IN LESS 
THAN 5 SECONDS from surveillance to final approach. In an- 
other 5 seconds, the operator can change to airport taxi 
control or to height-finder display. This rapid selection 
gives the radar operator instant, accurate data on all air- 
raft in 3 dimensions for the first time in aviation history. 
he new Gilfillan GCA Quadradar meets all International 
Givil Aviation Organization standards for GCA equipment. 


i I igi ili y and civil aviati 
i vitinm tas Cl 
at the turn of a 


switch 



















Surveillance 
to 40-mile Radius 


Airport Taxi 








Height-Finding - 
to 50,000 Feet é a 


7 = 
WRITE FOR BROCHURE—SPECIFY: «© . 
Gilfillan GCA Quadradar-M (Military Equipment) Z Af 1815 Venice Boulevard 

Gilfillan GCA Quadradar-C (Civil Airport) Los Angeles, California 
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Industry Spotlight 





*Beech Aircraft Corp. is working on an engine silencer which is reported 
to show promise. Company officials admit “something is in the mill, primary 
tests are being carried on,” but it is too early to gage results. 


* Air Research and Development Command is expected to complete testing | 


of two new aircraft crash locator beacons within several months. The beacons, built 
by The W. L. Maxson Corp., New York City, and Greer Hydraulics, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., are understood to be light and inexpensive enough to suit light planes 
as well as heavy bombers. Crash impact would automatically eject beacons and set 
up a continuous 24-hour signal over a 1,000 mile radius. 


® Missiles department of General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., currently 
working on the Hermes series and “birds,” has started development work on its 
own rocket engines. 


* Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo, O., which has conducted annual spark 
plug and ignition conferences for the past 10 years for airlines and military services, 
has started a similar-type forum for corporation aircraft pilots at key spots around 
the country. 


®de Havilland Aircraft of Britain and General Electric are considering 
modifying (and possibly even abrogating) their technical information interchange 
agreement. Both firms have discovered that while each benefited, the red tape 
involved in trading data was not dispelled by the agreement. 


® Tail surfaces, both horizontal and vertical, of the Convair YC-131C, have 
been increased. The YC-131C, the USAF’s twin-engine turboprop transport pow- 
ered by two Allison YT-56-A3 engines, reached an altitude of 30,000 feet on its 
third flight at Convair-Ft. Worth. 


* Over 7,500 test flights were flown by Bell Aircraft’s Helicopter Div. 
last year (2,074 flight hours) without damage or injury. 


® First plane launched from a steam catapult aboard an American carrier 
was a Grumman S2F-1 sub-killer. Carrier was the USS Hancock and event took 
place off San Diego, Calif. Navy’s carrier conversion program calls for installing 
the British-developed steam catapults on 13 carriers, 


® CAA certification of a Lear L-5 automatic pilot, installed in a Braniff 
Convair 340 was completed after 6.01 hours flight tests during a two-day period. 
Complete installation of the pilot, approach coupler, and altitude controller was 
made in only five days and the plane was out of regular service for only one 
week for complete airline certification. 


® Jet age progress: Three jet research aircraft of prominence have been 
turned out to pasture. Convair’s XF-92A, the first U. S. delta wing fighter design, 
which led to the F-102, is going to the Air Force Technical Museum. With it 
goes the swept-wing, semi-tailless Northrop X-4. Both made first flights in 1948. 
Another X4 is being consigned to static display at the Air University at Maxwell 
AFB. 


® There’s a possibility that the gas turbine engines developed experi- 
mentally by General Motors and Chrysler for automobiles might have small air- 
craft applications. If that proves feasible, GM and/or Chrysler would probably 
license production to other firms to satisfy aircraft requirements. 


® First of six Bell HSL-1 twin-rotor helicopters has been ferried from the 
company’s Ft. Worth plant to the Naval Air Test Center at Patuxent where they 
will undergo flight and service tests under the “Murphy Plan” for round-the-clock 
accelerated testing. First plane made the 1465-mile flight in “approximately 17 
hours” flight time. The anti-submarine helicopter is reportedly scheduled to carry 
the Fairchild air-to-underwater Petrel AUM missile. 


® Douglas Aircraft Co. has reportedly submitted its first helicopter designs 
to the Army and Navy. 
® New supersonic-type target drone will be built by Radioplane Co., a sub- 


sidiary of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., under terms of a USAF contract. Eight com- 
panies entered the drone competition. 
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with a close tolerance 


semi-close tolerance 


Reversing the usual 
procedure of inserting a 
semi-close tolerance fastener 


into a close tolerance hole— 


+ .00025 
before plate 





HS5 1P-52P series 
HI-SHEAR rivet 





shank, fits into a 


hole, pilot and 
core drilled. 





reduces 
installation 
costs 


Additional savings are 


realized in less drilling skill 


needed, equipment and inspection. 


The head shaving operation, 
to achieve surface smoothness, 
is eliminated by installing this 


close tolerance 


+ .001 
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HI-SHEAR into a 
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properly prepared 
countersunk 


or dimpled hole. 


160,000-180,000 psi heat treat— 
lead chamfer to aid interference fit— 
cadmium plated after grind to 


prevent corrosion. 


Write for the HI-SHEAR 


Standards Manual 
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F.Goodrich - 


Boeing B-52 lands on strongest 
high-speed fire yet developed 


[= B-52 heavy bomber has a gross 
weight of over 350,000 pounds. To 
land it at high speeds, the Air Force 
needed a tire that could take terrific 
impact and heat. A tire that greatly 
exceeds B-52 requirements and could 
take 50 landings at 200 mph on the 
dynamometer without failure. It was 
one of the toughest tests ever set for 
an airplane tire. 

B. F. Goodrich engineers tackled the 
assignment. Using new techniques and 
rubber compounds, they came up with 
the largest capacity high-speed tire yet 
developed. It not only passed the “50 
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landings” test but was good for still 
more. And it passed maximum load- 
capacity dynamometer tests at low 
speeds. Cut apart for a post-mortem, it 
revealed no sign of failure. Result: the 
new BFG high-speed tire won official 
approval, is now being made for B-52’s. 

In addition, B. F. Goodrich wheels 
and Expander Tube brakes were chosen 
as standard equipment. 

The development of this new B. F. 
Goodrich high-speed tire is typical of 
other BFG engineering accomplish- 
ments. The first low-pressure airplane 
tire—the first high-pressure tire—and 


the first high-pressure tubeless tire were 
all B. F. Goodrich developments. 

Other B. F. Goodrich products for 
aviation include wheels and brakes, 
De-Icers, heated rubber, Pressure Seal- 
ing Zippers, Avtrim, inflatable seals, 
fuel cells, Rivnuts, hose and other acces- 
sories. For more information write: 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Aero- 
nautical Sales, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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Helicopter's Hopes Lifted by Turboprops 
BIG WEEK SEES FOUR NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Here’s what the future 
has in store... 


By Rosert M. Loesetson 


JUR RECENT events combined 

last week to focus attention on the 
future of turbine-powered rotary wing 
aircraft: 

® The American Helicopter Society 
convened its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington. 

® Boeing Airplane Co. announced 
an improved version of its small 502 
gas turbine. 

® The Sikorsky S-59 made its first 
flight. 

®General Electric Co. revealed 
hopes for commercial sale of its Navy 
T58 turboprop (see page 19). 

As the nation’s leading helicopter 
producers met to discuss the past and 
the future, they could review the past 
12 months with a feeling of accomplish- 
ment and look forward to the day 
when the rotary wing would take its 
place beside the twin- and four-engine 
transport as a mass conveyor of com- 
mercial travelers. 

In the last year, noteworthy civil 
helicopter accomplishments included: 

® Expansion of mail and passenger 
transportation by New York Airways, 
Los Angeles Airways, and Chicago's 
Helicopter Air Service. 

® Purchase and inauguration of 
helicopter service by both a trunk (Na- 
tional in the Miami area) and a local 
service airline (Mohawk on the New 
York-Monticello segment). 

But most helicopter producers are 
not completely happy with having to 
use power plants which were originally 
designed for fixed-wing aircraft and 
are urging the development of engines 
suitable principally for helicopters. 
They feel that some development 
projects sponsored by the military serv- 
ices are encouraging but are neverthe- 
less bemoaning the lack of a develop- 
ment contract for a helicopter turbo- 
prop engine in the 1500-2000 horse- 
power class. 
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Meanwhile, these are the engines 
the nation’s rotary-wing aircraft pro- 
ducers have to work with and design 
around at present: 


® Boeing’s XT50—The 502-2 had 
a horsepower rating of 175 but the 
newest model, the 502-10, is up to 210. 
Navy-sponsored. 


® Continental’s XT-51—Based on 
French Turboméca Co.’s Artouste. The 
Artouste 1 is rated at 270-280 hp, the 
Artouste 2 at 400 hp. 


® Lycoming’s XT53—Contract for 
this 600-hp engine was let by the 
USAF in 1952 and development is re- 
ported “substantially advanced.” How- 
ever, the Air Force has never an- 
nounced any specific application. 


® Allison’s T38 (2750 hp) and 
T56 (3750 hp)—Both are primarily 
fixed-wing engines but the T38 will 
shortly be flying in Piasecki’s YH-16A 
40-passenger twin-rotor helicopter. The 
T38 has been used as the power plant 
for the Allison Turboliner, a Convair 
240, while the T56 is now flying in one 
Convair 340 (USAF C-13I1C) and is 
also slated for the Lockheed C-130A. 


® General Electric's T58—One of 
the highly regarded helicopter possibil- 
ities, this engine is in the 800-1000 hp 
class. Several designs are being wrapped 
around these power plants. 

Other existing and projected turbo 





KAMAN K-225: First turborotor. 





props, ranging from the Pratt & 
Whitney T34 (5700 hp) through the 
Wright T47 (13,000 hp) and the T49 
(10,000 hp) to the P&W T52 (8500 
hp) and the T57 (15,000 hp) are 
presently considered too large for heli- 
copter use. 

Helicopter producers, however, are 
not limiting themselves to piston and 
turboprop engines. Among the other 
types of power which have been 
utilized are pure jets (GE J35’s in the 
Hughes XH-17), ramjets (Hiller’s H-32 
Hornet and the Bensen Mid-Jet), pulse- 
jets (American Helicopters’ XH-26 Jet 
Jeep), and pressure jets (McDonnell’s 
upcoming XHCH-1). 

Thus far, the U.S. has seen only 
two turborotors make their first flights: 

*Kaman’s K- (USN K-225), 
which has flown with Boeing’s 502-2 
and 502-10. 

® Sikorsky’s S-59, which uses the 
fixed-shaft Continental XT-51-T-3. 

One other U.S. helicopter which 
has flown and could be placed in the 
turborotor category is the now-can- 
celled XH-17, a flying crane designed 
to transport heavy Army equipment 
for short distances. A projected out- 
growth of the XH-17 was the Hughes 
XH-28, also wiped out during 1953's 
series of contract cancellations. 

But other  turboprop-helicopter 
flights are coming up and beyond them 
are many proposals, some of them cer 
tain to end up under military contract. 
Included as firm USAF contracts are: 

® Piasecki’s YH-16A (two Allison 
T38’s), which is now at Philadelphia 
International Airport for its maiden 
flight. The vehicle will not take to the 
air, however, until the engines have 
been thoroughly tested. 

* Bell’s Model 201 (USAF XH-13F 
with an Artouste 1 engine), which is 
scheduled to be ready for first flight 
in about August. The engine has been 
installed and the XH-13F is about to 
undergo ground tests lasting six weeks. 

Among the proposals (and it must 
be remembered that every helicopter 
producer is studying the use of turbo- 
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SIKORSKY’S S-59: An S-52-3 modified with the Artouste Continental XT-51-T-3 engine. 


props on existing and planned models) 
which are still unsold to the Navy and 
Air Force are: 

® Sikorsky’s twin-engine S56 with 
two Allison T56’s. 

® Sikorsky’s S58 with the GE T58. 

® Piasecki’s H-16 with Allison 
T56’s 

*Doman’s YH-31 
Boeing 502-10’s. 

® Piasecki’s H-21, which is pro- 
jected with four small engines, prob- 
ably XT51’s. 

® Sikorsky’s S57  convertiplane, 
with the engine unknown. 

® Bell’s XV-3 convertiplane, again 
with powerplant undesignated. 

® Bell’s HSL anti-sub helicopter, 
using GE T58’s. 

Most of the nation’s helicopter 
producers have concluded that the ideal 
commercial helicopter will prove to be 
a four-engine vehicle grossing 50,000 
pounds. Principal reason for the four 


(LZ-5) with 





CONTINENTAL’S XT-51-T-3: Based on French 
Turbomeca Co.’s Artouste, used in Sikorsky S-59. 
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engines, sources say, is that present 
twin-engine craft do not have the abil- 
ity to hover with one engine out of 
commission. 

But the biggest problem involved 
in developing the 50,000-pound-gross 
helicopter is a direct parallel to the 
reason why U.S. transport aircraft 
builders cannot come up with a satis- 
factory turboprop airliner, i.e., the right 
engine is simply not available in this 
country. 

It is certain that any 50,000-pound- 
gross rotorcraft will need between 4000 
and 5000 horsepower and possibly even 
more. But the lack of development of 
turboprops producing 1500 to 2000 hp 
indicates that any helicopter producer 
aiming for the commercial market on 
a large scale will have to make a com- 
promise somewhere along the line, 
probably in gross weight. 

Of course, if the Navy or Air 
Force decided to sponsor a turboprop 


with the required horsepower, or if 
one of the engine companies decided to 
work one up with its own funds, all 
of the major helicopter builders would 
immediately accelerate their designs for 
a 50,000-pound vehicle. (Largest heli- 
copters flying in the U.S. at present 
are the S-56 with a gross of 35,000 
pounds, the H-16 in about the same 
category, and the HSL and H-21, both 
grossing about 15,000 pounds, 

One significant prediction about 
the future of the commercial helicopter 
was made in mid-June by Igor Si- 
korsky at an Aviation Writers Associ- 
ation forum in Miami Beach. The 
helicopter pioneer flatly asserted that 
the convertiplane will not be a satis- 
factory commercial vehicle even though 
it can be designed to attain speeds of 
300 to 600 mph. Sikorsky said: “It has 
definite military advantages, however, 
where there are no airfields or aircraft 
carriers.” Sikorsky also declared that a 
single-rotor helicopter capable of 150- 
200 mph speeds and with a 10,000 
pound payload can be built for military 
and civil use in the very near future. A 
compounded helicopter—the gyrodyne 
—will attain 200-300 mph, he added. 

The industry’s potential is pointed 
up by the entry into the field of at 
least two fixed-wing aircraft giants dur- 
ing the last 12 months. Fairchiid En- 
gine and Airplane Corp. during the 
year purchased all the assets of Ameri- 
can Helicopter Co. in an attempt to 
diversify, and Douglas Aircraft Co. set 
up a helicopter design group within 
the organization, reportedly even going 
so far as to submit rotary-wing designs 
to the Army and Navy. 

Despite the handicap of a lack of 
certain desired engines, the U.S. heli- 
copter industry in mid-1954 is confi- 
dent that within the next few years 
the rotorcraft will prove itself an ideal 
commercial vehicle just as its military 
counterpart came into its own during 
the Korean war. . 7. 8s 





BOEING’S NEW 502-10: Power output section is at 
left; gas producer section is at right; gives 240 hp. 
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$6.5 Million Policy 
Covers Boeing 707 


Insurance totaling $6.5 million, 
three times the sum ever before written 
on a single aircraft, has been placed on 
Boeing’s jet transport, the 707. The all- 
risks hull insurance will cover the plane 
during the next two and one-half years 
of ground and flight testing. 

The record-making risk was 50% 
underwritten by the United States Air- 
craft Insurance Group, with reinsurance 
support from its Casualty Company 
members, the London market and the 
Swiss Reinsurance Co., Skandia of Stock- 
holm, Christiania General of Oslo, Im- 
perial Guarantee and Accident of 
Toronto, North Star Reinsurance Corp., 
American Reserve Insurance Co., Em- 
ployers Reinsurance Corp., Continental 
Casualty Co. of Chicago, and La 
Provincial of Mexico. 

The remainder of the sum was cov- 
ered as direct insurance by the Insurance 
Co. of North America, Aero Associates, 
and the London market, with Stewart, 
Smith and Co. of London acting as 
brokers. 

Boeing was represented in the 
transaction by E. R. Bowden of Bowden, 
Gazzam and Arnold of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


Compete With Services 
Not Schedules—Sayen 


The nation’s airlines should concen- 
trate their efforts on improving their 
reservations procedures, baggage hand- 
ling, and more courteous treatment of 
passengers if they want to improve their 
positions competitively, according to 
Clarence N. Sayen, president of the Air 
Line Pilots Association. In a speech 
before the Aero Club of Washington, 
he made only an oblique reference to 
the current controversy over the eight- 
hour pilot flight rule, declaring “com- 
petitive scheduling is not the answer.” 

Sayen reported the pilot union is be- 
coming increasingly concerned over the 
free liquor which some airlines have 
started serving to stimulate business in 
recent months. There have been a num- 
ber of incidents involving passengers 
who cannot hold their liquor, he said, 
adding, “It isn’t the pilot’s job to play 
nursemaid to drinking passengers.” 

The ALPA president also said: 

® Airborne weather radar is a must. 
The time has come to stop evaluating it 
and put it on airplanes, regardless of 
cost. Passengers would be willing to 
pay for the added feeling of safety. 

® Airlines which have agreed to 
supply four engine transports on Mobi- 
lization Day to the military should now 
work up contracts with pilots and other 
employees spelling out their duties. 
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ALLISON TURBOLINER: Powered with two 2925-hp T38 engines, test transport is 
flanked by Douglas A2D (left) and XA2D in flight from Allison's Indianapolis facility. 











AF Picks Colorado 
Springs 

A site eight miles north of 
Colorado Springs, Colo., has been 
selected by Air Force Secretary 
Harold E. Talbott as the perma- 
nent location of the Air Force 
Academy. Congress has authorized 
$126 million to acquire land, plan, 
design, and construct the Academy. 
No money has yet been appropri- 
ated toward this authorization but 
Congress is now considering a $26 
million appropriation for the Acad- 
emy. 

Talbott made the choice from 
among three sites named pre- 
viously by a Site Selection Com- 
mission. The other two sites were 
Alton, IIl., and Lake Geneva, Wis. 








Stuart, Former AF Aide, 
Elected TASA President 


Thomas Wolfe, president of Pacific 
Airmotive Corp., was elected chairman 
of the board of The Aircraft Service 
Association during its first annual meet 
ing in Washington. Succeeding Wolfe 
as president is Harold C. Stuart, Wash 
ington attorney and assistant secretary 
of the Air Force during 1949-1951. 

Board of governors include: Wolfe, 
Douglass F. Johnson, Aircraft Engineer 
ing & Maintenance Co., Oakland, Calif.; 
C. C. Moseley, Grand Central Aircraft 
Co., Glendale, Calif.; J. Kenneth Hull, 
Lockheed Aircraft Service, Burbank; 
Winston C. Castleberry, Southwest Air- 
motive Co., Dallas; Maxwell W. Balfour, 
Spartan Aircraft, Tulsa, and Robert Mc 
Culloch, Temco Aircraft Corp., Dallas. 

TASA has established permanent 
headquarters in Washington, at 1001 
Connecticut Ave., NW. 








PRATT & WHITNEY JT 3-L: Counterpart of the P&WA J-57. turbojet, JT 3-L is 
shown installed in Boeing’s 707 prototype. Each engine is in 10,000-pound thrust class. 
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NAVY T-34B: The all-metal Mentor will be used as a primary trainer. 


Beech Gets $9 Million T-34B Contract 


Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, 
Kans., has been awarded a Navy con- 
tract, amounting to nearly $9,000,000, 
for production of T-34B Mentor train- 
ers. The decision climaxes a year-long 
competition which began with nearly a 
dozen entrants (See Military Commen- 
tary, page 42). 

The initial order called for several 
hundred planes, the Navy said, and first 
deliveries are expected toward the end 
of this year. The T-34A is currently in 
production as an Air Force trainer. 

The Navy Mentor will be a pri- 
mary trainer used in place of the North 
American T-28B, which will be used 
for the second step in student training. 


The T-34B will be used for the first 70 
student hours of flying, including pri- 
mary night flying and aerobatics. 

A two-place tandem trainer, the 
Mentor is powered by a 225-hp Con- 
tinental engine and has a top speed of 
180 mph, the Navy reported. Gross 
take-off weight is approximately 2900 
lbs. 

Navy officials said the low-wing, all- 
metal trainer would be painted bright 
yellow, a color used effectively in the 
past as an anti-collision measure. The 
T-34B’s will eventually bring about a 
complete phase-out of Navy North 
American SNJ’s, used for flying train- 
ing since 1940, 





CAL Revenues Rise 
After Fare Boost 


Continental Air Lines’ President 
Robert F. Six has disclosed that CAL’s 
4.5% fare increase on June | has re- 
sulted in a substantial revenue gain and 
that the company has not received a 
single complaint about the higher tariffs. 

Six said that revenues for the first 
20 days of June were running 16% 
ahead of the same period last year. 
Revenue passenger-miles are up more 
than 12%. He predicted that CAL’s 
second-quarter results will be. as good 
as for any similar period in the com- 
pany’s history. 


Spartan Aircraft Wins 


Maintenance Contract 


Spartan Aircraft Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
has been awarded a $5,145,000 Army 
contract for maintenance of Army air- 
craft at Ft. Sill and Frederick, Okla., 
according to the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s synopsis of contract awards. 

Continental Aviation and Engineer- 


ing Corp., Detroit, Mich., received a 
$609,567 Air Force contract for mainte- 
nance parts for support of Continental 
R97546 engines. Air Research and 
Development Command, Baltimore, 
awarded Cornell Aeronautical Labora- 
tory, Buffalo, N. Y., $242,925 for long- 
range analytical studies of weapons 
systems. 


Aircraft Now Nation's 
Largest Employers 


The aircraft industry is now the 
nation’s largest employer. 

So says Planes, official publication of 
the Aircraft Industries Association, in 
quoting revised March figures supplied 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Air- 
craft manpower is listed at 823,000 as 
against 786,000 on the payrolls of auto 
producers. 

The publication estimated that, in- 
cluding workers’ families, 1,900,000 per- 
sons “are directly dependent upon the 
aircraft and parts payroll for their liveli- 


hoods.” 





Airlines Begin Limited 
Revenue Discussions 


U. S. domestic airlines, in their first 
CAB-approved meeting for limited dis- 
cussion of revenues, have authorized for- 
mation of a committee to explore a 
number of possible means of increasing 
revenues. 

In a session on June 24, presided 
over by Earl D. Johnson, ATA presi- 
dent, the members covered a wide range 
of possible revenue-producers, several of 
which the carriers agreed could be ex- 
plored further by the committee. Among 
them were: charging for meals; modify- 
ing the family plan by reducing the 
number of days; altering the discount 
or discontinuing it on DC-7’s and Super 
Connies; a no-show penalty; charging 
“premium fares” on certain flights; pos- 
sibility of seasonal fare adjustments; 
charging for liquor. The committee, 
when appointed, is to report back with 
definite proposals. 

CAB, in authorizing the meetings, 
ruled that fare increases could not be 
discussed. 


Mcintosh Named to 
Evaluate CAA Surveys 


Colin Hugh McIntosh, Washington, 
D. C., air transportation consultant, has 
been appointed special assistant to the 
Secretary of Commerce. His assignment 
will be to evaluate management en- 
gineering surveys of CAA. 

Under Secretary of Commerce Rob- 
ert B. Murray, Jr., described McIntosh’s 
assignment as being “to study and eval- 
uate recent departmental and outside 
management engineering surveys of the 
Civil 
signed to improve its organization and 
strengthen its service to the aviation in- 
dustry and public.” The controversial 
$104,500 survey made by the firm of 
Cresap, McCormick and Paget is obvi 
ously involved, and it is now assumed 
that the final report will be available at 
the time McIntosh takes over. 

The appointment is effective July 5. 


Lycoming to Produce 
Wright R-1300 Engines 


Wright R-1300 engines will soon be 
in production at the Lycoming Division 
(Avco Manufacturing Corp.) facility at 
Stratford, Conn., under terms of a $2.5 
million contract awarded by the Air 
Force. 

The contract is believed to call for 
about 100 complete engines for the 
Sikorsky H-19. 

Meanwhile, Kaiser Engine Division 
officials at Dowagiac, Mich., disclosed 
that its contract for the same engine 
was completed in January when the 
2000th engine was produced. 
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GE Engines Going Commercial 


Company hopes to parallel huge military sales by 
marketing jets, turboprops, other engines. 


VENDALE, OHIO—Within the 

next 18 to 24 months, the General 
Electric Co.’s Aircraft Gas Turbine 
Division here will make its attempt to 
move solidly into the commercial jet 
and turboprop market. The reason is 
obvious enough: GE wants to have a 
parallel for its military jet sales. 

In 1953, says C. W. LaPierre, GE 
vice president and general manager of 
AGT, the facility here and at Lynn and 
Everett, Mass., accounted for more of 
the parent company’s sales than any 
other GE division. And, he adds proud- 
ly, more J47’s were produced by GE 
and its two licensees, Studebaker and 
Packard, last year than any other jet 
engine. 

(GE never breaks down its total 
sales by divisions so it is impossible to 
get a wholly accurate idea of what 
AGT’s sales amounted to last year. 
However, sources elsewhere in the air- 
craft industry place AGT’s 1953 sales 
at about the half-billion dollar mark.) 


LaPierre points out that since AGT 
is now the corporation’s leading dollar 
salesman, it is logical that GE will want 
to increase the net return on those sales. 
Because military contracts generally al- 
low only a 2% to 3% return, the direc- 
tors of the corporation have decided to 
intensify attempts to sell AGT’s prod- 
ucts commercially in hopes of upping 
the AGT net profit margin to the more 
than 5% recorded by GE last year when 
the net was $165.7 million on sales of 
$3,128.1 million. 


Many engines planned 


When he was asked to spell out the 
various engines which GE hopes to sell 
te commercial users, LaPierre talked 
freely on some, hedged on others be- 
cause of company policy, and reported 
himself unable to talk because of mili- 
tary security restrictions on still others. 
In summary, however, these are the 
powerplants involved: 

*A small (800-1000 horsepower) 
turboprop engine now being developed 
under Navy contract for use on rela- 
tively short-range helicopters and other 
small airplane applications. This T58, 
believed to be the first engine in this 
horsepower range specifically designed 
for helicopter use, is expected to find 
wide usage in several forthcoming 
rotary-wing aircraft. 

® Pure jet engines delivering about 
1000 pounds of thrust each. LaPierre 
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hopes that these small gas turbines, rep- 
resenting an entirely new field for GE 
but competing with such others as the 
Fairchild J44 and the Continental J69, 
will be utilized not only by commercial 
airlines but by the military services in 
pod mountings of two or more for air- 
craft and missiles as well. 

®In all probability, a ducted fan 
or by-pass engine. LaPierre refused to 
get specific on this type of powerplant, 





LAPIERRE: Ultimately—single spools. 


saying only, “We're not worried about 
where Westinghouse stands at the 
moment.” (Westinghouse is hoping that 
it can interest the military services and 
commercial transport builders in the 
British Rolls-Royce Conway by-pass. 
Rolls-Royce and Westinghouse have a 
technical assistance agreement which can 
be expanded to include production.) 

® Pure jets in the 15,000-pound- 
thrust (and over) category. These un- 
doubtedly are civil versions of the GE 
J79, which is destined to power the Con- 
vair XB-58 supersonic delta long-range 
bomber. The AGT general manager 
said he could not discuss the J79 for the 
record because the Pentagon and the Air 
Materiel Command have not yet offi- 
cially acknowledged the existence of the 
engine. But it is a safe bet that GE 
visualizes the J79 as a logical successor 
to the Pratt & Whitney J57 currently 
planned for the production Boeing 707 
and other jet transport designs. 

® For the more distant future, an 
atomic-powered engine. GE’s research 
contract to develop such a powerplant 
for the USAF has been taken away 
from AGT and placed with a special 
GE atomic-energy-for-aircraft facility ad- 


joining the Evendale plant. But if the 
Air Force orders the construction of one 
or more atomic-engine prototypes for a 
Convair bomber, and the engines prove 
practical, GE undoubtedly will try to 
stimulate their use commercially. Such 
an engine, of course, is about a decade 
or more away. 

Strangely, AGT, which holds de- 
velopment rights to one of the largest 
known turboprop engines (the old 
Northrop-Turbodyne XT37, with 10,000 
horsepower), is convinced that the 
larger turboprop has no future as far 
as U.S. commercial transports is con- 
cerned. As LaPierre puts it, “I am con- 
vinced that the ultimate U.S. commer- 
cial powerplant will be a single-spool 
engine resembling today’s jet more than 
the turboprop.” (P&W’s J57 and Cur- 
tiss-Wright’s forthcoming J67 are both 
two-spool turbojets.) 


Pistons on way out? 


In any event, LaPierre is convinced 
that today’s piston engine, compounded 
or otherwise, is on the way out and the 
advent of jets for long-range transport 
operations and small turboprops for 
short-range aircraft and helicopter flights 
is less than a decade away. He thus 
sharply disagrees with C-W President 
and Board Chairman Roy T. Hurley, 
who has frequently stated in the past 
that the piston engine is good for an- 
other go-around lasting 15 years. 

On the other hand, LaPierre is 
ready to join Hurley in one of the lat- 
ter’s pet arguments—that Pentagon 
policies on industry profit margins are 
hampering research and development. 

One thing is certain at Evendale. 
The General Electric Co., which until 
World War II had virtually no interest 
in the aircraft engine field, is now one 
of the leading producers. And while 
World War II and the Korean buildup 
are now history, GE has every inten- 
tion of staying that way for many years 
te come. . . oe 


Harry K. Coffey 


Harry K. Coffey, 59, chairman of 
the board of directors of the National 
Aeronautic Association, was killed on 
June 15 when his Beech Bonanza struck 
a mountain four miles west of Hood 
River, Ore. Local pilots reported ex 
treme turbulence in the area, 

Coffey had been one of the found 
ers of the Civil Air Patrol, and in 1953 
the Air Force had presented him with 
the Exceptional Civilian Service Award. 
He had been active in the NAA since 
1925, having served as president, vice 
president, and a director, and had also 
been a member of NAA’s predecessor 
organization, the Aero Club of America. 
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Threats Enliven “8-Hour Rule” Fight 
As ALPA Counts Strike Ballots 


Non-stop flights continue with 
peak loads; congressional 
action is sought 


By WiruaM V. Henzey 


IHHREATS OF STRIKES, court ac- 

tion, and new legislation were fly- 
ing almost as high and fast as the daily 
transcontinental non-stop flights they 
were designed to prevent as the so- 
called “eight-hour flight rule” contro- 
versy continued to flare at press-time. 

At issue was the rule enacted by 
the government in 1931 specifying that 
airline crews should not be scheduled 
aloft for more than eight hours in any 
consecutive 24 hours, unless an inter- 
vening rest period on the ground is 
given. 

Making it an issue were the new 
transports which for the first time per- 
mit economical and efficient coast-to- 
coast non-stops, particularly westbound 
where usually prevailing head-winds 
have prevented or rendered such oper- 
ations uneconomic in the past. The 
catch, of course, being that the new 
planes—the DC-7’s of American and 
United and the Super-Constellations of 
TWA—require more than eight hours 
for the westbound flight. 

American, which started its west- 
bound non-stop service from New York 
to Los Angeles last November, initially 
published schedules calling for flights 
of 7 hours, 55 minutes. A great pre- 
ponderance of the flights, however, re- 
quired over eight hours and prompted 
the Air Line Pilots Association to com- 
plain of “unrealistic” scheduling and 
violations of the eight-hour rule. 


American then sought to preserve 
its service by requesting a CAB waiver 
of the eight-hour rule. That petition, 
filed May 6, 1954, was joined subse- 
quently by United and TWA _ who 
contemplated westbound non-stop oper- 
ations in June. 


Safety aspects upheld 


ALPA opposed the waiver requests 
and parties had their say before CAB 
in an oral argument May 25. Mean- 
while, Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
Fred B. Lee cast a vote for the airlines 
by upholding safety aspects of the non- 
stops, and another for ALPA by charg- 
ing that the 7:55 schedules of Ameri- 
can were “unrealistic” and in violation 
of the Civil Air Regulations. 

That put two matters before CAB: 
(1) the requests for waiver and (2) 
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the CAA petition for a cease and desist 
order against American’s schedules. On 
June 3, CAB added a third angle by 
issuing a draft regulation which would 
raise the eight-hour rule domestically 
to 12 hours as now in effect for inter- 
national operations. That meant that 
the waiver requests involved a _poten- 
tial interim change in the eight-hour 
rule until CAB made its decision on 
the permanent change suggested in the 
June 3 draft regulation. 

On June 15, the Board granted the 
airlines their waiver requests, upping 
the flight-time limitation to 10 hours 
for a temporary period. Vote was 3-2 
with Chairman Chan Gurney, Vice 
Chairman Harmar D.- Denny, and 
Member Oswald Ryan, all Republicans, 
forming the majority, and Democrats 
Josh Lee and Joseph P. Adams dis- 
senting. 

Following day, ALPA filed with 
CAB for reconsideration, got its legal 
forces in line for court action, took a 
strike ballot against American, and 
pressed for congressional action to 
write the eight-hour rule into law. 


Stewards involved 


On June 18, the picture became 
more confused. American, in light of 
the CAB waiver, filed new schedules 
calling for westbound transcontinental 
nonstops in 8 hours, 35 minutes. But 
on that same day, new schedules of 
United and TWA went into effect call- 
ing for flights in 7 hours, 55 minutes. 
Thus, on paper, United and TWA 
looked 40 minutes better than Ameri- 
can for the highly competitive services. 
Actual flying times, however, were 
about comparable for all three. 

But United and TWA had a prob- 
lem, still unresolved. Their labor con- 
tracts with Air Lines Stewards and 
Stewardesses Association have an eight- 
hour daily limit similar to that in the 
waived CAB rule. Thus, if they sched- 
uled “more realistically,” say in the 
neighborhood of 8 hrs., 35 mins., they 
would presumably violate their labor 
contracts. 

But CAB felt such labor violations 
are no excuse for violating govern- 
mental regulations and it indicated it 
considered the 7:55 schedules “unreal- 
istic” and in violation of the regula- 
tions. It called for CAA to take appro- 
priate action, but there appeared a ten- 
dency on the parts of both CAB and 
CAA to give the carriers time to work 
out their problem with the union. 


On June 23, CAB turned down 
ALPA’s petition for reconsideration, 
reaffirming its previous stand that the 
non-stops perhaps were even safer in 
the matter of wear and tear on the 
pilots than one or multiple-stop oper- 
ations. 

That same date was also the return 
date for the strike ballots mailed the 
week previous to AA’s pilots. ALPA 
said similar ballots have been mailed 
to pilots of United and TWA, return- 
able “about July 1.” At press-times, no 
count of the AA ballots was available. 

C. N. Sayen, head of ALPA, said 
that if a strike is called against Ameri- 
can it will be a system-wide strike. If 
called against all three airlines, over 
one-third of the nation’s pilots will be 
on strike. 


Other grievances? 

There was considerable speculation 
that ALPA was more interested in its 
potential action against American than 
in those against United and TWA. 
Also, there was a substantial question 
as to whether the eight-hour contro- 
versy itself was responsible for ALPA’s 
stand or whether it merely provided a 
suitable springboard for bringing al- 
leged accumulated grievances against 
American out in the open. 

In any event, the results of the strike 
ballots will answer both questions. 

American’s v.p. operations, O. M. 
Mosier, meanwhile, advised AA pilots 
that any member refusing to fly the 
westbound non-stops would be consid- 
ered in violation of his obligations as 
an employe of American. This, ALPA 
said, amounted to a “threat of dis- 
charge.” 

ALPA contends that safety stan- 
dards are lowered by requiring pilots 
to fly more than eight consecutive 
hours. Airlines answer that safety is 
not compromised and that pilots on 
the non-stops actually have less “on- 
duty” time than those on other flights. 
Monthly, it amounts to five days less 
work, American told CAB. 


Plenty of smoke 


In summary, therefore, there is 
plenty of smoke as this is written with 
ALPA counting the strike ballots, pre- 
paring an action for a court injunction, 
and still pushing for congressional 
action. On the other hand, the non-stop 
flights are operating with peak loads 
with no crew walk-outs as yet. CAB is 
still studying the proposed permanent 
change in the eight-hour rule and the 
CAA complaint against alleged “past 
violations” by American. And _ both 
CAA and CAB intend eventually to 
get schedules of TWA and United on a 


“realistic basis.” 
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NEPTUNE 7001: First of a new line of P2V anti-sub planes for Navy, this is deadliest of Lockheed’s Neptune 
series. Production models will mount twin jets plus turbo-compound piston engines for more speed over target 
and take-off power. Crews can quick-change P2V-7 to torpedo-bomber, minelayer, or patrol ship on demand. 





News 


Briefs 





MANUFACTURING 


Boeing has received a contract for 
over $20 million from the USAF for 
B-52 production facilities at Wichita, 
Kans. The plant is a second source for 
the Stratofortresses, which are under 
prime contract at Seattle, Wash... . 
Thirty-two civil aircraft weighing 6000 
pounds or less were exported during 
May. Value totaled $545,250 . . . Rohr 
Aircraft Corp. subcontracts recently 
received from Boeing, Lockheed, and 
Fairchild total over $22 million, lift- 
ing the Rohr backlog to $130 million. 
Sales are expected to set a new high 
of over $100 million for the fiscal year 
ending this month. 


Fairchild Aircraft is planning to 
begin operations on part of the mu 
nicipal airport at St. Augustine, Fla.. 
after necessary government clearances 
are obtained. Modification of C-119's 
may be accomplished at the wartime 
air base . . . Complete civilian aircraft 
shipped during April were worth $35.9 
million, as compared with $15.3 million 
for April of 1953. Fewer aircraft were 
involved, however: 359 this year, vs. 
402 last year . . . The Schwien Engi- 
neering Co., of Van Nuys, Calif., gyro 
and servo mechanism manufacturing 
firm, has been purchased by Wm. R. 
Whittaker Co., Ltd., as part of the 
latter’s expansion in avionics. 

Capt. J. P. W. Vest has been 
transferred from Sikorsky Aircraft’s 
Washington office to Bridgeport, where 
he will be executive assistant to the 
chief engineer. Name of Vest’s suc- 
cessor has not yet been announced. . . . 
North American’s Slauson Plant in 
Los Angeles has been renamed the 
Rocket Engine Facility. Manager is S. 
K. Hoffman, with C. W. Guy as as- 
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sistant. . General Motors has filed 
a claim with Indiana for a $5.3 million 
refund on taxes paid by Allison and 
other GM plants during 1951-1953. A 
suit between the state and Bendix 
Aviation is currently under way on the 
same basis, controversy being whether 
goods shipped from Indiana plants with 
government bills of lading are part of 
intra- or interstate commerce. 


AIRLINES 


First three TWA Super Constella 
tion transcontinental non-stops are re 
ported to have set flight times from 
New York to Los Angeles of 8:30, 8:52, 


and 8:51 . . . Reduction in crew time 
limits for helicopters has been proposed 
by the CAB as part of the helicopter 
operating rules that are under con 
sideration. Five-hour limit, instead of 
the eight-hour maximum now standard 
for fixed-wing aircraft, has been pro 
posed by the Board and supported by 
the ALPA. 

Leasing of DC-4’s by the airlines 
from the USAF has come to an end. 
The 32 transports returned by the car 
riers at the end of the Pacific airlift 
will be converted to cargo or general 
passenger configurations. Less than six 
DCA’s are currently on lease to air 
lines . California Eastern Airways 
is reported considering the possibility 
of negotiating for California Central 
Airlines. Creditors hope to have a re 
financing plan prepared for the intra 
state carrier by July 13. 





BIG MOUTH: Bow door of Convair’s R3Y-2, the “Flying LST,” opens like an 
elephant begging for peanuts to reveal integral landing ramp. New turboprop- 
powered version of Navy’s Tradewind transport can carry four 155mm howitzers, 
three 21/-ton trucks, or six jeeps. Ninety-two litters or 103 passenger seats can 
be installed; 22,000 horsepower lifts 80-ton flying boat off water in 30 seconds. 
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At climbing speeds the turboprop is 








First Reinforced Connies Are Delivered 


Lockheed quiet on future commercial turboprops 
pending results of experimental military projects. 


By Freo S. Hunter 


a MODEL 1049E Super Con- 
stellations, in which the fuselage 
and wing have been reinforced for 
growth to 150,000 pounds take-off 
weight, have been delivered by Lock- 
heed, one to KLM and another to 
Iberia. 

For the present, Model 1049E’s 
will stay at the Model 1049C maximum 
gross take-off weight of 133,000 pounds. 
Later, however, Model 1049E’s will be 
advanced to 135,400 pounds through 
incorporation of higher strength land- 
ing gear side struts and new dampeners. 

The first Model 1049E’s at 135,400 
pounds will go to Qantas and Air India 
on later planes in their orders. Mean- 
while, still another model, the 1049G, 
will have a maximum gross take-off 
weight of 137,500 pounds and will be 
coming along with first delivery sched- 
uled for Northwest Airlines. TWA’s 
20 new Super Connies, which start 
coming in February next year, also will 
be 137,500-pound Model 1049G’s. 

Higher gross of the Model 1049G 
will be accomplished by installation of 
the new Wright DA3 turbocompound 
engine which will develop 2700 METO 
horsepower as compared to the DAI 
engine in current 1049C and 1049E 


models, The increase in climb power 
is the only change taking place in the 
new DA3 engine, maximum take-off 
power and cruise power remaining the 
same as the DAI. 

Another change effective in the 
Model 1049G will be installation of a 
new 44-inch Goodyear brake as com- 
pared to the 4-inch brake in the C’s 
and E’s. A relatively minor propeller 
blade change will provide more bearing 
area. The new blades will be Hamilton 
Standard’s 43H60’s. An increase in 
landing weight from 110,000 pounds 
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to 113,000 pounds also is being en- 
gineered for the Model 1049G. 

Lockheed’s stretch-out of Super 
Constellation weights ties into its 
efforts to keep the growth factor going 
on the plane that represents it in the 
commercial market. From the start, 
Lockheed has geared structural design 
of the Super Constellation toward use 
of turboprop powerplants as they be- 
come available. Early in the game, the 
Burbank manufacturer projected a 
Model 1249B Super Constellation, 
which would be powered by P& W T34 
turboprop engines and have a take-off 
gross weight of 150,000 pounds. More 
recently it also has given some thought 
to Wright’s projected aftercooler de 
velopment for its Turbo Cyclone en 
gine, although apparently not too much 
because of keener interest in the pos 
sibilities of turboprop. 
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ABOVE: Projected performance chart for 1249B using R7V-2 engines. 





Weight Summary 
Take-off weight (max.) 
Landing weight (max.) 
Zero fuel weight (max.) 
Mfg. empty weight 
Operating equipment 


Crew & crew baggage 

Int’l—7) 
System fuel & oil 
Marine & Nav. Equip. 
Winter equipment 
Ship’s equipment 
Pass. & galley service equip.; 

water at 23 lbs. per pass. 


Consumable oil 


Payload—space limit 


65 pass. @ 165 lbs. each 
59 pass. @ 165 lbs. each 


Reserve fuel (2.5 hours) 
Landing weight 
reserve) 





PROJECTED SUPER CONSTELLATION 
Standard Seating 


(Domestic—5; 


Operating empty weight (incl. oil) ... 


Baggage @ 40 Ibs. per pass. ..... 
Baggage @ 66 Ibs. per pass. ..... 
Cargo @ 10 lbs. per cu. ft. ..... 


(with above payload & 


1249B-97 
Domest. Int'l 
eens 150,000 150,000 
ae 110,000 110,000 
daa aes 100,000 100,000 
ale a 34 71,109 71,240 
Petes 3,687 5,189 
Domest. Int'l 
aero 895 1,285 
eaiee Wa 700 700 
Wonk ae nn 660 
cavers 257 257 
ae 340 340 
food & 
Pe ere 1,495 1,947 
aiden 300 300 
eemcndes 75,100 176,700 
Rnieiehas 4 18,305 17,609 
Domest. Int'l 
nie uiicn rr 
jn itddan! “gael 9,735 
ee  wahion 
rity, aati 3,894 
ee cae 4,980 3,980 
ie utahs 7,800 7,900 
101,200 102,200 








Of late, however, Lockheed has 
been rather soft-pedaling talk of a 
commercial Super Constellation having 
turboprop power pending completion 
of its experimental military turboprop 
projects. It has three such projects: 


(1) The Allison 7T56-powered 
XC-130 for the Air Force; 
(2) The P&W 134-powered 


R7V-2 for the Navy; 

(3) The T34-powered C-121F for 
the Air Force. 

Both the Air Force XC-130 and 
the Navy R7V-2 are fast approaching 
flight stage. They may not be too far 
apart in taking to the air, although at 
the moment indications are the XC-130 
will precede the Navy craft. Lockheed 
expects to know a great deal more 
about the direction it will take in com 
mercial turboprop developments after 
it begins gaining flight experience with 
these two different aircraft. 

Although specific data on engine 
operation and performance of the 
R7V-2 are classified, the Model 1249B 
originally was planned to have a maxi- 
mum speed of approximately 425 mph 
and a block speed of about 385 mph 
for a 2500 mile flight. 
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SUPERSONIC propeller ready for test on direct drive piston engine. 


PROPELLERS ... don't count them out 


Backers like 


Will this be their biggest year? 


Curtiss-Wright’s Brady are convinced of it. 


By Watrter A. Kiran 


AS 1954 rounded the halfway mark 
last week the industry was watch- 
ing an upswing in the fortunes of a 
device that not long ago seemed to be 
fading fast: the propeller. 

® At Fort Worth a USAF Convair 
340 with turboprop engines had begun 
its flight tests. 

® At Patuxent NAS, Md., the 
Navy's turboprop-powered R3Y-1 fying 
boat had begun service tests. 

® On the west coast Lockheed was 
preparing to roll out the prototype XC 
130, fourengine turboprop cargo car 
rier, and two turboprop vertical-take-off 
fighters were ready for free-flight tests. 

® All over the country airline at 
tention was focused on Capital Airline’s 
orders for Vickers Viscounts. 

This might prove to be the year of 
the turboprop. 


JULY 5, 1954 


If the prospects for the propeller 
in its new role as partner to a turbine 
engine are looking brighter, it is due in 
large part to the success that its pro 
ponents have had in convincing the rest 
of the industry of its efficiency. One of 
the powerplant’s most persuasive back 
ers is a man in a good position to know 
its weaknesses and its strong points— 
George W. Brady, director of engineer 
ing for the propeller division of Curtiss 
Wright Corp. Says Brady: “Aviation 
has been built on uncompromised efh- 
ciency. The propeller powerplant, either 
turboprop or piston engine, is and will 
continue to be the most efficient over a 
very broad range of performance.” 

The turboprop’s efficiency can be 
spelled out in various ways: 

® Specific fuel consumption: At 
500 miles per hour the sfc on a turbo- 
prop is 40% better than that of a jet 
having a comparable compression ratio. 





At climbing speeds the turboprop is 
100% better. 

In commercial applications this can 
mean more payload. A transcontinental 
non-stop transport in the 75-passenger 
class would burn approximately 20,000 
pounds less fuel with a turboprop than 
with a turbojet, according to Brady. 

“In some special cases with which 
we have been concerned,” Brady notes, 
“one pound of fuel weight saved at the 
start of the flight is worth over five 
pounds in weight empty. Hence the 
lower fuel consumption not only re 
duces operating cost but also the air- 
plane size, which means lower initial 
cost,” 

Behind the saving lies the basic dif 
ference between the operation of the 
two engine types. Jets accelerate a small 
volume of air a large amount; turbo 
props accelerate a large volume of air 
a small amount. The former engine 
type has a low propulsive efficiency and 
the latter a high one. 

® Take-off thrust: The turboprop 
has more than 75° greater thrust than 
a turbojet when comparing two air 
craft with engines designed to cruise 
at 500 mph at 35,000 feet (see graph). 
Result: shorter take-offs, greater margins 
of safety. 

* Thrust while climbing: The 
turboprop’s thrust output is consider 
ably greater, reducing the time necessary 
to arrive at cruising altitude. Since the 
best airspeed for high rate of climb is 
lower than that of the turbojet, the 
climb itself is steeper, reducing the 
ground area affected by the noise and 
permitting safer operations in moun 
tainous regions. 

* Other advantages: Reverse pitch 
available for landing; efficiency over 
wide range of airspeeds and altitudes 





ON THE COVER 

George W. Brady, director of 
engineering for the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.’s Propeller Division, has 
played a leading role in the devel- 
opment of the propeller, the case 
for which he argues so cogently. 

He joined Curtiss-Wright in 
1935 as a design engineer, later 
was put in charge of engineering 
for the Propeller Division, and in 
1936 became chief engineer. His 
work in development of the revers- 
ible propeller brought him an hon- 
orable mention for the 1947 Collier 
Trophy and the Sylvanus Reed 
Award in 1948. In 1949 he assumed 
his present position. 

Born in Indianapolis, Ind., in 
1903, he graduated from Yale with 
a Ph.D. in 1925, received his M.S. 
from MIT in 1927. He worked at 
Glenn L. Martin, Warrior Engi- 
neering Co., American Airways, and 
Chance Vought before joining 
Curtiss-Wright. 
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_ COMPARISON OF SPECIFIC FUEL CONSUMPTION 
TURBOPROP VS TURBOJET 






SPECIFIC FUEL CONSUMPTION 


300 400 


offers greater flexibility in flight plans; 
greater range makes in-flight refueling 
unnecessary; lower fuel requirements 
reduce the size and number of instal- 
lations needed for operations overseas, 
a particular advantage in combat areas. 

For those who saw the propeller 
shut out of supersonic operations, Brady 
has news: Propellers designed for such 
speeds maintain their efficiency virtually 
undiminished from Mach 0.5 through 
the “sound barrier” to Mach 1.5 and 
over. 

Turboprop propeller applications in 
the future may be divided into three 
groups: 

From 300 to 450 mph, subsonic 
propellers will resemble piston engine 
propellers, with three or four blades 
and diameters from 15 to 18 feet. 

From 450 to 600 mph, transonic 
propellers will have high solidity ratios 
and thin tips to maintain efficiency at 
transonic tip speeds. Even at powers 
over 10,000 ESHP single rotation de- 
signs will be most common, although 
certain cases may call for dual rotation. 

From 600 mph up, supersonic pro- 
pellers with very thin airfoil sections 
will be used. A propeller 12 feet in 
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500 
TRUE AIRSPEED — MPH 


diameter can handle over 10,000 hp. 
Blades are supersonic throughout their 
length. 

The turboprop engine has in the 
past often seemed to be having more 
than its share of trouble in getting into 


production and operation. Although 
admitting that there have been some 
“teething troubles,” Brady maintains 
that these amount to nothing that the 
“proper amount of effort and time” 
can’t eliminate. 

Control problems have been de 
scribed as severe. Not true, says Brady: 
“The same basic principles used in 
piston engine propellers, constant speed, 
synchronization, are all directly applic 
able. 

“Some refinements, such as acceler 
ation sensitivity in the constant speed 
control, a blade angle control to permit 
selection of proper pitch settings for 
turbine starting and for taxiing have 
been made. Also automatic or controlled 
feathering to eliminate excessive drag 
from a windmilling propeller in case of 
turbine failure is provided . . . The con 
trol from the cockpit standpoint has 
been simplified to provide a single 
power lever controlling both rpm and 
torque.” 

Power in the order of 10,000 hp to 
20,000 hp can be handled with the in 
formation that the industry has today. 
As tomorrow’s development work ex 
tends that knowledge, raising turbine 
temperatures and compression ratios, 
increasing efficiency and performance, 
the turboprop will find itself in a field 
ripe for exploitation. 

Brady believes that future starts to 
day: “The year 1954 promises to be a 
very important one to turboprop de 
velopment. The -Curtiss-Wright Pro 
peller Division, for example, is sched 
uled to fly its Turbolectric propellers on 
six new installations during this period. 
These airplanes will demonstrate the 
performance advantages of propeller 
propulsion and show the way to increas 
ingly wider use of turboprops.” 


COMPARISON OF TOTAL THRUSTS 
OF TURBOJET AND TURBOPROP ENGINES 
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CIR Report Says Design 
Is Key to Crash Safety 


A crash in which the pilot came 
out of the wreckage of a light training 
plane with non-dangerous injuries after 
hitting the ground in a vertical dive 
at 90 to 95 miles per hour has been 
cited by Cornell University’s Crash In- 
jury Research group as evidence that 
man can survive even severe accidents, 
given proper aircraft design. 

At the moment of impact the 
mean deceleration was about 55 g’s, 
subjecting the 165-pound pilot to a 
total force of 9000 pounds. Peak loads 
may have exceeded 100 g’s, the study 
of the crash indicates. Despite these 
loads and the fact that the pilot’s head 
struck the instrument panel, he suffered 
no concussion, no serious head injury, 
and no crushing injuries elsewhere on 
his body. 

The engine was pushed back to 
the instrument panel, the panel was 
pushed to within six inches of the back 
of the pilot’s seat, and the wing’s lead- 
ing edge was pushed back to the front 
spar. 

“Although the accident resulted in 
an extraordinary lack of dangerous in- 
jury by today’s ‘standards’,” observes 
the CIR report, “it is actually an ex- 
ample of the crash safety which can 
be provided in future aircraft if they 
are specifically designed for progressive 
energy absorption and crashworthiness.” 


Soaring Team Named 


The Soaring Society of America 
has named four glider pilots to repre- 
sent the United States at the two-week- 
long World Soaring Meet, which begins 
July 20 at Great Hucklow, England. 
They are: 

Dr. Paul B. MacCready, Jr., Pasa- 
dena meteorological consultant who was 
U. S. national gliding champion last 
year; Paul A. Schweizer, vice president 
of Schweizer Aircraft Corp., Elmira, 
N. Y.; Stanley W. Smith, engineer at 
Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., and 
runner-up to MacCready in last year’s 
gliding championship; and Robert W. 
Kidder of Cornell Research Laboratory, 
Buffalo. 

MacCready and Schweizer will pilot 
Schweizer 1-23E all-metal, single-place 
gliders, while Smith and Kidder will 
fly the new two-place Schweizer 2-25. 

Accompanying the group will be 
Bernard L. Wiggin of Buffalo’s U. S. 
Weather Bureau station, who is a soar- 
ing meteorological forecaster. He has 
been designated team manager. 

Expenses to support the team on 
the trip are still being raised by contri- 
bution, with the aircraft industry sup- 
porting the team to a great extent. 
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Helicopter Noise Cut 90% in Test 


Maxim silencer on 8-55 
is impressive. 


Peak levels of helicopter noise can 
be cut from 60% to 90% by means of 
a Maxim silencer, tests conducted by 
National Airlines indicate. 

With the silencer installed on a 
Sikorsky S-55, NAL measured the 
sound level in concentric circles around 
the rotorcraft as it hovered four feet 
above the ramp, then measured decibels 
as the helicopter flew over an observer 
stationed some distance away. 

* In hovering tests, when power is 
considered to be the same as at take- 
off, sound level dropped from an aver- 
age of 100 db (measured on the circum- 
ference of a 100-foot circle) to 96 db. 
This represents a decrease in sound 
power of 60% (a three-decibel increase 
is equivalent to a doubling of sound 
power). 

*In take-off tests the maximum 
sound level fell from 114 db to 104 db 
as the rotorcraft passed 75 feet above 
an observer located 200 feet from the 
point of take-off. This was a decrease 
of 90% in sound power. 

With the readings for the helicopter 
established, National took measure- 
ments on some common noises. The 
figure of 96 db, average hovering noise 
with silencer, just matched the noise 
level in a car moving 30 mph with 
windows open and radio playing. 

The overhead flight reading of 
104 db was noticeably less than the 





SILENCER INSTALLED: A dog is louder. 


noise generated by a fox terrier bark- 
ing six feet away: 110 db. The same 
reading of 110 db was generated by 
buses going by on the near side of a 
road at 30 mph. A dump truck reg- 
istered 108 db at the same speed. 
Concluded National: “The heli 
copter makes less sound than the truck, 
dog, and bus and does not last longer 
than any, nor as long as some. All of 
these items are commonly heard in 
residential areas and more frequently 
than a helicopter would be. A_heli- 
copter at 500-foot level does not in- 
crease the ambient sound level measure- 
ably with or without silencer.” 
Performance of the helicopter was 
not affected by the silencer. Complete 
installation weighed 84 pounds. 


= 


WHILE HOVERING a oo 


200 RADIUS 


1 Readings are in 90 
decibels a 


2 Helicopter hovering 
approximately four 
feet above the ground 


3 Ambient sound level 
during test averaged 
66 decibels. 


4 Upper figure without 
silencer. 
Lower figure with 
silencer. 
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HELICOPTER POSITION 


THE TEST: Chart compares helicopter noise with and without silencer. 
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REPLACES BOATS—Newfoundland fishing areas are now Helicopters, Limited. The versatile S-55 does more effec- 
patrolled by helicopter. The Fisheries -Department of tive work than the several boats it replaces, and is avail- 
Canada operates this SikorskyS-55, leased from Okanagan able for official inspections and any emergency use. 


AROUND THE WORLD WITK 
SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 


PIONEERING AIRLINE— Mohawk Airlines has added a COPTERS ON THE MOVE—First helicoptor of the Army’s 
Sikorsky S-55 to pioneer scheduled helicopter passenger 328th Helicopter Transportation Company comes aboard 
service on part of its certificated routes. It is the second a Navy Carrier bound for Germany. The Company is 
scheduled American passenger airline to use Sikorskys. _ the first such Army helicopter unit sent to Europe. Equip- 
Large, twin-engine helicopters eventually may be used by ped with 21 Sikorsky H-19s, its mission includes medical 
the airline to replace some of its fixed-wing equipment. evacuation, air supply and cargo or troop movement. 
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WINGS OF MERCY—A Sikorsky helicopter, 
with rotors whirling, is shown in battle-torn 
Dien Bien Phu receiving French soldiers 
wounded in the heroic defense of the Indo- 
China stronghold. A stretcher bearer (right), 
rushes off for another casualty to be evacu- 
ated to a military hospital at Hanoi. The 
Sikorsky S-55 helicopter flew mercy mis- 
sions in the thick of the Indo-China battle. 





SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 








NATO Air Force Will Look Different 
Next Year ... Here's Why! 


Lightweight fighter decision 
is near; Mystere IV 
deliveries begin 


By AntHony VaNpyYk 


ARIS, FRANCE—NATO is now in 

the final stage of evaluating the de- 
signs submitted to meet its lightweight 
fighter specification. Eight designs are 
being considered: three French-SNCASE 
Baroudeur R, Breguet 1001B Taon 
(Taon is the French word for horsefly 
as well as being an anagram of NATO), 
and Dassault Mystere XXVI; three Brit- 
ish—Folland Gnat, Avro 720, and a 
Hawker design; and two Italian—Am- 
brosini Sagitarrio II and a Fiat design. 

The winning design will be ordered 
for experimental operational use. Thus, 
instead of merely one or two prototypes 
being ordered, the NATO plan is to 
order 20 to 25 aircraft—enough to equip 
a squadron. If the model works out in 
experimental squadron service it will be 
ordered in quantity. 

The NATO specification calls for a 
very high-speed ground attack aircraft 
capable of using a 3500-ft. field with 
unpaved surface. No prescribed weight 
was set but bids received are in the 
7500-12,000-lb. range. The aircraft 
would be used for ground support work 
with normal interceptors providing 
fighter cover and thus it would not re- 
quire air-to-air armament. 


Armament required for the NATO 
ground-attack fighter might be two 30- 
mm Aden or Hispano guns, or four 20- 
mm Hispano guns, two 500-lb. bombs, 
or 12 60-lb. rockets. Extra gunpower 
for ground strafing, in the form of 
underwing gun pods, might also be in- 
corporated. The aircraft would not carry 
radar (with its weight penalty of 200 
lbs. or more). 


Small and maneuverable 


For ground attack purposes, NATO 
staff officers point out that the light- 
weight aircraft’s smaii size presents sev- 
eral advantages: 

(1) It would be difficult to spot and 
would net come into view until much 
closer than a normal fighter, say, three 
miles against six—I5 seconds against 
half a minute. 

(2) It presents less than half the 
target for anti-aircraft artillery to sight 
on. 


(3) Smallness (particularly in span) 
and low wing loading insures excep- 
tional maneuverability, which should 
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enable the pilot to surprise his target 
by approaching extra low between trees 
and buildings. Structure would be 
stressed to a high factor to allow such 
low-level maneuver loads. 


Although the NATO lightweight 
ground-support fighter program is predi- 
cated on 100° interceptor fighter cover, 
the present interceptor fighter position 
in Europe could not guarantee this. 
Backbone of the NATO day fighter 
force is still the Republic F84G, a good 
aircraft but not one that is up to pres- 
ent-day operational requirements. Never- 
theless, by comparison with some of the 
cther types that are classed as combat 
fighters in the western European air 
forces, the F-84F is modern. It is per- 
haps not generally appreciated that the 
obsolescent British Meteor and Vampire 
still equip a large number of opera- 
tional squadrons in Europe. 


Strangely enough, Sweden, a non 
NATO nation, is the only country in 
western Europe to have a swept-wing 
jet fighter in all its first-line day inter 
ceptor units. In the NATO nations more 
F-86’s are coming into service but it 
will be many months indeed before 
straight-wing interceptors such as the 
F-84G and Dassault Ouragan are re- 
piaced by the swept-wing F-86, F-84F 
(or J), Mystere, Hunter, and Swift. 


Political frustration 


Although it is still a long way 
from being realized, the NATO day- 
fighter program is at least decided and 
in the process of implementation. The 
all-weather fighter situation, on the 
other hand, continues to be fluid. This 
is due to political considerations rather 
than to indecision on the part of the 
NATO planners. Latest indications are 
that although the Italian-built F86K_ will 
be used by some NATO all-weather 
fighter units, it is not destined to become 
the standard aircraft. Powerful British 
and French lobbies are still pushing the 
Gloster Javelin, Mystere IVN, and the 
SNCASO Vautour. Canadians have 
been urging the adoption of the Avro 
Canada CF-100. 


These political considerations, apart 
from frustrating the professional military 
planners, are definitely tending to ham- 
per the efficiency of NATO. Privately, 
top planners here admit that the pres- 
ence of the European aircraft industry 
makes their job difficult. For political 
reasons the European plants must be 
kept busy even though they might well 
be put out of action at the outset of 
hostilities. 


It is a grim fact that the air de- 
fense of western Europe is inadequate 
tc prevent Soviet bombers from  suc- 
cessfully attacking any European target. 
The sole comfort to NATO planners is 
that all indications are that the Soviet 
Union is in a similar position, Nowhere 
is there adequate defense against the 


bomber. 


On the brighter side is the current 
availability in quantity of atom bombs 
capable of being carried by ordinary 
fighters. There seems little doubt that 
the fighter is becoming as important 
as the bomber as an A-bomb carrier. 
NATO staff officers are banking heavily 
on the threat of the long-range fighter 
carrying the A-bomb as a deterrent to 
implementation of the Soviet Union's 
plans for aggression. 


U.S. financing welcome 


With A-bombs and aircraft-launched 
guided missiles as the main offensive 
weapons in the allied arsenal for several 
years to come, NATO planners here are 
impatiently awaiting the arrival of faster 
and more efficient vehicles to carry these 
missiles. 

There were two signs last month 
that they might not have too much 
longer to wait. First, there was the de 
livery, ahead of time, of the first Mystere 
IV, the French aircraft ordered under 
the U. S. off-shore procurement program. 
Second, there was the announcement by 
the Foreign Operations Administration 
that the U. S. is to finance $85 million 
worth of British jet bombers and 
fighters “for use in carrying out Brit 
ain’s NATO commitments to defend the 
North Atlantic Treaty area.” These 
planes, significantly enough, will in 
ciude four-engine Vickers Valiant and 
twin-engine English Electric Canberra 
bombers in addition to Hunter and 
Swift fighters. The aircraft will be de 
livered by June 30, 1955. By next sum 
mer the NATO forces should look very 
different. eee 


Henri Ziegler Gets 
French Transport Post 


Henri Ziegler has been named chief 
of cabinet to Jacques Chaban-Delmas, 
transport minister in Premier Mendes 
France’s government. He was president 
of Air France until last February. 

This appointment makes Ziegler top 
adviser and executive assistant to the 
minister. Chaban-Delmas is himself an 
airline executive, board chairman of 
Compagnie Cherifienne de Transports 
Aeriens (Air Atlas-Air Maroc), an inde 
pendent which operates principally be 
tween France and Morocco. 

Air Force secretary in the Mendes 
France government is Diomede Catroux. 
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HOW NORTHROP 
SPEEDS ASSEMBLY 


NE OF THE SHORTEST final assembly lines in 

the aviation industry is turning out F-89D Scor- 
pions at Northrop Aircraft’s Hawthorne, Calif., plant. 
The all-weather interceptors are put together on a line 
which contains only 11 stations and stretches only 550 
feet. 

The small number of stations is designed to reduce 
flow times, with a corresponding reduction in production 
costs. 

Key to the Northrop plan is use of sub-assembly 
areas for installation of as much equipment as possible. 
Wings arrive at final assembly with control surfaces, 
landing gear doors, tanks, and other internal components 
installed. Fuselage halves are packed with equipment 
before they are joined in final assembly. Empennage 
sections are complete with tail surfaces and actuating 
units. 

Northrop’s attention to the problems of final as- 
sembly reflect management’s belief that it represents 
an area where large savings of time and money can be 
effected. 

Besides the practice of installing most components 
“upstream” from the final assembly area, other produc- 
tion-speeding techniques in use at Hawthorne include 
double-purpose jigs, floor-pit-mounted jigs, and double- 
deck working areas. 

Major assemblies are lifted into position by over- 
head conveyors or adjustable dollies, and need no jigs 
for mating. 

Stock bins are kept within virtually an arm’s 
length of the assembly line whenever possible, and work 
stations have been designed so that a minimum of 
stooping and crouching is necessary. a @ 
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SCORPION-ON-HALF-SHELL: Packed with electrical and 
mechanical components, halves will now be mated. Below: 
Simple tail (and nose) joining with matched mating rings. 
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More on an old subject: ticketing. 
Recent purchase of five coach tickets 
from a large airline involved a 15- 
minute wait at the counter while the 
agent confirmed space, filled out tickets 
(book-type stock, writing in names, 
origin, destination, fare, etc.), and col- 
lected the money. Other customers in 
line were, to put it mildly, unhappy 
about the quarter-hour transaction, 
which could have taken a few minutes 
with pre-printed tickets. Why not make 
it easy for the customer to buy? 

° 

Airlines will soon be approached 
by Department of Agriculture and 
asked to instruct stewardesses to place 
milk at the top of the list when giving 
passengers a choice of drinks with 
meals. Seems there’s a milk surplus 
that DA wants to reduce. 

° 


3ehind United Air Lines’ an- 
nouncement that it has retained Frank 
Leahy, former Notre Dame football 
coach, as sports public relations con- 
sultant, is an ambitious program. UAL 
wants to step out with the title of 
“The Airline of Sports Champions” 
and Leahy’s All-Star Sports Associates 
(which represents many _ individuals 
and organizations in sports) is counted 
on for a big assist. Leahy, through his 
contacts, will help UAL develop sports 
team travel, general travel to sports 
events (like arranging for a boxing 
champion to write his friends advising 
them to fly to his next fight on UAL), 
assist in promoting air travel plan sales, 
etc. Quite a step for UAL, which 
hasn't participated in many such pro- 
grams. Could pay off big. 

. 


Newsworthy names: Topflight be- 
hind-the-scenes job of arranging details 
of United’s New York-Honolulu dawn- 
to-dusk DC-7 press flight was done by 
Tom Dawson, UAL’s Denver passenger 
service manager. . . . Congratulations 
to Gerry Thornton on his promotion to 
assistant general sales manager of 
TWA. . . . Well-deserved award to 
Charlie Ammann, American’s assistant 
director of reservations and_ ticket 
offices, who received Distinguished 
Service Award for Merit, AA’s top 
honor, for his part in developing and 
installing the Reservisor. . . . John 
Creedy, Pan Am’s pubrel manager, 
praised in Editor & Publisher (“expert 
organizer. . . . top-drawer public in- 
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Sales and Traffic 


Braniff plans to re-enter domestic 
coach business on July 15 between Chi- 
cago and Dallas via Kansas City, Wichita 
and Oklahoma City. Braniff switched the 
service to first-class several weeks ago, but 
a substantial drop in load factor led to 
decision to reinstate the coach. Some 
points formerly served are dropped—Aus 
tin, San Antonio, Houston, and Waco. . 

Western Air Lines’ first “name” flight, 
the steak-and-champagne “Californian’’ be- 
tween Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land, and Seattle, has been paying off, 
with load factor running at 85%. Company 
now plans the “Advance Californian’’—a 
lunch flight; no steak but the champagne 
stays on WAL has opened its sum- 
mer service to Jackson, Wyo 

Southwest Airways is proposing a $1 
increase in all local one-way fares, effective 
July 14. SWA didn’t participate in general 
industry increase of $1 in 1952. . . Resort 
Airlines opened its summer cruise 
gram on June 27, says advance bookings 
are at a record high. Two DC-4’s are being 
used; third aircraft is being sold. Resort 
had delayed summer program from April 
to June, has now put its furloughed cruise 
managers back to work. Cuts that were 
made in sales staff will stand, however .. . 


pro- 


Third Z-circuit teletype system for 
handling interline reservations is now in 
operation at Detroit (others are Chicago 









° by Eric Bramley , 





American Airlines’ 
two awards and three 
mentions at the Art Directors 
show in New York. AA placed in 
10 firms in the competition and 
only transportation company to 
awards 


New York) 
advertising won 


and 


honorable 
Club 
the first 
was the 
get any 
Coupon clippers have swamped Pan 
American's Latin American Division. Early 
this year PAA travel-promoting coupon 
bearing ads were placed in 13 
tional magazines in Latin America. 
count 23,735 requests for 
ture; an average of six folders are 
out with letter PAA 
started selling color slides of scenes along 
It's now publicizing the slides 


interna 
Latest 
shows litera 
sent 
each recently 
its routes 
in seat pocket literature; too early to tell 
response has been. Eight views 
sell for $1.95; list of those available can 
be obtained from Pan Am Vistas, 141 | 
44th St., New York 
Northwest Airlines has 

pamphlet, “Travel 
Why?", explaining advantages 
services a traveler can obtain 
agent. NWA is printing 100,000 
ing them to its 1900 
to their own mailing lists 
and Eastern Air Lines” is the 
new booklet published by EAI 
the part the airline has played in pro 
moting Florida 


what the 


prepared a 
Agents 
and 


two-color 
tree 
from an 
and giv 
send out 
“Florida 
title of a 


agents to 


Stressing 





formation officer”) by Joe Willicombe, 
King Features Syndicate, for handling 
of arrangements for special PAA flight 
to Europe for newsmen on 10th anni- 
versary of D-Day. . . . Hector Cruz, 
who left PAA to join Miami Airways 
Hotel, couldn’t stay away from airline 
business and is now U.S. and Cuban 
representative for LACSA, PAA Costa 
Rican affiliate. . . . 


Even-Dollar Fares 


Delta-C&S Air Lines on September | 
plans a domestic fare increase by “round- 
ing off” tariffs to the next highest dollar 
The plan should also save Delta-C&S a 
substantial amount of money. Accounting 
expenses will be cut; errors in checking 
fares and computing taxes will be reduced. 
It's also an advantage in advertising. 


If all domestic airlines followed the 
Delta-C&S proposal the industry would 
take in $13.5 million more a year, we're 


told by Air Transport Association research- 
ers. Their study showed the even-dollar 
plan would mean 56¢ more on a one-way 
ticket, 46¢ more on a round-trip. 





No-Deposit Credit Card 


Western Air Lines has 
of its “Charge-A-Flight” no-deposit credit 
card system to 12 states and Canada. Com 
pany individuals and 
organizations transportation 
but who are unwilling to put up $425 for 


extended use 


says it's aimed at 


who use air 


the industry-wide air travel plan. The 
cards are honored for all on-line WAL 
transportation, taxes, baggage, and air 


freight fees 


Ozark Asks Support 


Before Ozark Air Lines opened servic« 
to Jefferson City, Mo., on June 15, it an- 
nounced that it will need from 
approximately 350 boarding and deplaning 


revenue 


passengers monthly to support the 
tion, The line's actual 
outlay will be about $2700 a 
Ozark believes this is the 
informed a city, 


opera- 


local service cash 
month 
hirst 


prior to 


time 
a carrier has 
opening of service, of the support it will 
Further, the company intends to 
with a monthly financial pro- 
This constant reminder of 
service or lose it 


need. 
follow up 
gress report. 
the “use the 
should produce 


theme 


results 
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Airline passengers remember, with confidence, these facts of leadership of 





the Lockheed Constellation famil y of air transports: 


First with powerful Wright turbo-com- 
pound engines. 

First in scheduled non-stop transcontinental 
service. 

FIRST pressurized transcontinental and trans- 
ocean airliner in the 350 m.p.h. class. 
FASTEST across the North Atlantic. 

OVER 7 YEARS and over 12 billion passenger 
miles of U.S. operation without passenger 
fatality—an unsurpassed record. 

BIGGEST air transport in service—with room 
to accommodate 5 commodious separate 
cabins, including a luxurious club lounge. 
UNSURPASSED comfort, luxury, decor and ap- 
pointments—with interior specially created 
for the turbo-compound Super Constellation 


by world-renowned designer Henry Dreyfuss: 
Most advanced air-conditioning. 
Most air circulation per passenger minute. 
Widest aisle in the roomiest main cabin. 
More lavatory facilities. 
UNSURPASSED in airline preference. A new 
Super Constellation airline starts service every 
month this year and into 1955. 
UNSURPASSED in significant city-to-city time- 
saving to passengers—product of added speed. 


“Lockheed” has always been synonymous with 
“speed.” The Lodestar, P-38, F-80, Constellation 
—all famous Lockheed planes—set the records for 
others to follow. 


Speed is useful only when it means practical time- 
saving, with at least equal dependability & comfort. 









FLY CONSTELLATIONS AND 
SUPER CONSTELLATIONS ON THESE 
25 WORLD AIRLINES: 


U.S. A.—Capital Airlines - Delta-C & S Airlines. 
Eastern Air Lines « Northwest Orient Airlines* « Pan 
American World Airways « Seaboard & Western* « 
[T'WA-Trans World Airlines. 


NORTH & SOUTH AMERICA—AviIANca (Colom- 
bia) « Cubana (Cuba) « LAV (Venezuela) « Panair do 
Brasil « Trans-Canada Air Lines + Varig* (Brazil). 


EUROPE—Air France - B.O.A.C. (Great Britain) 
« Deutsche Lufthansa* (Germany) « Iberia* (Spain) 
« KLM (Holland) « Portugal*. 


ASIA & AFRICA—Air India ~ E] Al Israel « Pakistan 


International « Thai Airways* (Thailand) - South 
African Airways. 


AUSTRALIA—QanTAs Empire Airways. *Soon 


The turbo-compound Super Constellation offers unsurpassed practical, 


dependable, comfortable timesaving. When, with new design or power, significantly greater 





timesaving is practical, passengers will continue to... 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


HEADQUARTERS 





* AVIATION ROOM 
Home of the “Q.B’s” 


% AIRLINES CENTER 
American, Pan-American, TWA, and 
Western ticket offices. 

*% AIRPORTRANSIT 
Exclusive Hollywood Stop 
*% AIRCRAFT MFG. CENTER 
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HOLLYWOOD 28. CALIF 
© TELETYPE LA 547 
L. B. NELSON, General Manactr 


7000 HCLLYWOOD BLVD 
* PHONE HO 9-2442 
THOS. E. HULL, PresiDEeNT 








LIGHTWEIGHT — HEAVY DUTY 


COWLING LATCH 


for exacting 
applications... 








Toggle action provides pull-up 
Thread provides odjustment 
<— Securely locked when closed flush 
Tail piece in varied types 
**Kicker’’ forces latch open easily 
Latch plate opens without tools 


For special jobs re- 
quiring a flush fitting 
structural fastener, a 
Simmonds Cowling 
Latch may be the an- 
swer. Successfully install- 
ed on a growing number 
of U.S. aircraft, Sim- 
monds structural latches 
fit flush with cowling or 
other curved surfaces, (56 
in. to flat). Simple in 
operation, positive in 
action. 6 to 8 oz. weight, will withstand 
7500 lbs. tension. Priced at a saving 
over comparable latches. Write for 
portfolio giving design details and full 
scale drawings, 


SIMMONDS 


AEROCESSORIES, INC. 
General Offices: TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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West Coast Talk 


By Fred S. Hunter 











Speed improvement programs seem to be right popular. First it was Lock- 
heed on the Super Constellation; then Convair on the 340. Now Douglas is in- 
vestigating the possibility of a new spinner installation that might make the 
DC-7 even faster. Douglas also could pick up another mile with flush antennas, 
but it probably would cost more to make the modifications than the slight gain 


would be worth. 
. 


Douglas, incidentally, is having even better success than it 
expected on two DC-7 improvements. One is the “saddle tank” 
installation increasing the fuel capacity of the overseas version to 
6400 gallons. Tests indicate a three- or four-mph lower stalling 
speed will be an added bonus. The second improvement is the new 
flap. 

. 

What’s this? It’s being whispered around San Diego that since Westing- 
house J46 engines have been installed in Convair’s water-based, twin-jet Navy 
F2Y Sea Dart, it is demonstrating faster speeds than its Air Force P&W J57- 
powered F-102. There’s no doubt the F-102 needs more thrust. It was designed 
for the higher thrusts of Wright’s projected J67 engine and the J57’s were to be 
used as interim engines in the first planes only. Wright won’t have its first J67 
out until late this year or the first of next and there will, of course, be a lapse 
of indeterminate length after this before production engines become available. 
Meanwhile, the Air Force is reported considering another possibility, P&W’s J75, 
which will be available in 1957. The J75 is a real big engine, reported in the 
20,000-pound thrust class, and it should make a plane like the F-102 scoot like 
a scalded cat. 

° 

The Douglas A3D twin-jet bomber, with a conventional-look- 
ing swept wing, and the F4D supersonic fighter, with a wing that 
looks like a delta, actually have exactly the same plan form, with 
one exception. The F4D has a lower aspect ratio. . . . One thing 
about John Gunther’s book on Lockheed Test Pilot Tony LeVier, 
he didn’t overplay his subject. In our book, Tony’s even more 
colorful than John makes him out. 

. 


Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce undoubtedly is highly disappointed 
because the Air Force passed up Southern California as the site for its new 
academy, but local flight departments are not. For their money, there’s enough 
flying going on in the approaches to Los Angeles without adding a flock of 
cadets. Slick tear-drop canopy Bill Lear worked out to improve cockpit 
visibility in the Learstar costs $1400 per copy. It’s made by Swedlow. 

~ 
Tommy Grace, executive v.p. of Flying Tiger-Slick Airway, 

always has a martini story. His latest: Patron at the bar ordered a 

dry martini and watched with critical eyes as the bartender concocted 

it. As a final touch the bartender deftly added a twist of lemon peel. 

The customer immediately let out a shriek of protest. “If I'd wanted 

lemonade I would have ordered it.” . . . And speaking of martinis 

and lemonades, it will be Mike Lyman, the restaurant man, not 

American Airlines and TWA, who will operate the cocktail lounges 

in the new Admiral Club and Ambassador Club installed by the air- 

lines at Los Angeles International Airport. His liquor concession at 

the airport is exclusive. 

° 

Jack Stinson, who was taught to fly by his famous sister, Katherine, in 
1915 and was associated with his famous brother, Eddie, in organizing the 
Stinson Aircraft Corp. back in the 20’s, is an industrial engineer with Rohr 
Aircraft at Chula Vista. 
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NORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


BRAIN 


The Guidance Mechanism — 
a highly complex electro- 
mechanical unit that operates 
independent of ground con- 
trol while automatically guid- 
ing the missile to its target. 





















It takes 
all Three 
to make a 


Guided Missile 


FRAME 


The Airframe—the body and 
control surfaces must with- 
stand great stresses and vio- 
lent temperature changes en- 
countered in supersonic flight 
at miles-high altitudes. 


MUSCLE 


The Power-Plant—a super- 
efficient, liquid fuel rocket 
engine producing immense 
thrust...power enough to 
propel the missile at speeds 
several times that of sound. 
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neers and scientists...aided by the most ad- 
|; vanced research facilities ...speeds our progress 





Only North American Aviation leads in all three 
phases of long-range guided missile develop- | i 
ment. This unique capability enables North ||\ |’) in missile development for national defense. 
American to conceive, design and produce com- {, Engineers: North American offers unusual 
plete guided missiles...from the “ground up.” } | || Opportunities to qualified engineers seeking a 
North American’s guided missile program, Hh challenging future. Please write: Engineering 
drawing on the experience of 4800 skilled engi- |||!) | || Personnel Office, Los Angeles 45 or Downey, 
| |) lj) California, or Columbus, Ohio. 


A 
\\ 





organization, facilities and experience keep 
N 


North American Aviation, Inc. *& 


years ahead in aircraft ... atomic energy .. . electronics ... guided missiles... research and development. 
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Fouga Magister 
37 ft. 
KK am 
225 mph 


span 
length 
cruise 


SIPA Minijet 

26 ft. 2 in. 
17 ft. 

300 mph 


span 
length 
cruise 





Which Are Europe's Best Jet Trainers? 


Here’s a first-hand report on two light planes which 


have given the French a big lead. 


By James Hay Stevens 


London Technical Editor 


ONDON—European efforts to de- 

velop small jet airplanes have been 
tentative and spasmodic. Not unnatur 
ally, because of their innate enthusiasm 
for novelty, the first away were the 
French—and they maintain their lead, 
albeit on an entirely different course 
from that on which they started. 

A very practical reason for both the 
initial and the sustained success of the 
French was the existence and continued 
development of the unique series of 
small Turboméca_ turbojets. Evolved 
clandestinely during the German occu 
pation by Joseph Szydlowski from a 
background of supercharger experience, 
these little powerplants have proved to 
be thoroughly usable. 

It was Robert Castello, Pierre Mau 
boussin’s chief designer at Fouga, who 
in 1949 mounted the first Piméné in an 
adaptation of one of his butterfly-tailed 
sailplanes, the Cyclope. Several variations 
followed, during which the smaller Tur- 
boméca turbojets were thoroughly flight 
tested. Two aerodynamic features were 
also proved: (1) the practicability of 
flying jets with high thrust loadings, so 
long as the span loading was reasonable; 
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and (2) the desirable behavior of the 
butterfly tail. 

Next in the ring, in 
young Yves Gardan, who designed the 
all-metal Minijet for SIPA. Another 
young designer in Italy came next, free 
lance Stelio Frati, whose F-5 was built 
by Caproni-Trento. This was a wooden 


1952, was 


tandem two-seater of conventional sail 
plane-style construction, but with a very 
attractive jet layout aerodynamically. 
Sufficient general 
aroused in France for the Ministére de 
Air to issue a trainer 
specification, which was met by Fouga 


interest was 


two-seat jet 


CAPRONI-TRENTO F-5: Wooden 


construction and the 





with the CM-170R Magister (first flight 
July 1952) and the Morane-Saulnier 
MS 755 Fleuret (first flight Jan. 1953). 

In Britain the Miles brothers (noted 
apostles of the unconventional ) evinced 
considerable interest in small jet air 
planes, but although they were instru 
mental in getting Blackburn and Gen 
eral Aircraft to take out a Turboméca 
license, the only capital assistance they 
received Fred Dunkerley’s order 
for the Sparrowjet conversion. However, 
Frise and Kingwill of Percival Aircraft 
a scheme for converting a 


was 


worked out 
basic Provost airframe to take the long 
life Armstrong Siddeley Viper 5. The 
economics of this scheme appealed to 
the British Air Ministry and an order 
for a service trials batch was placed—of 
which the prototype is due to fly any 
day now. 

From this brief history it stands out 
clearly that the French are well away, 
particularly since the Ministére de |’ Air, 
having decided upon the Fouga Mag 
ister, placed an order for 100, the first 


of which are due to go into service 
this year. 
This spring, a visit to France gave 


an opportunity to examune and fly two 
of the jet trainers, the military Magister 
and the civil SIPA Miniyet. Untortu 


nately, the Morane Saulnier Fleuret was 


already crated for its sales promotion 
trip to India—a 100-hour comparative 
training program W ith piston-engine 


types. 

Inability to compare the Magister 
with the Fleuret was a great disappoint 
ment, since it had been a very close-run 
competition. Each airplane was slightly 
better than the other in certain flight 
were barely 


characteristics. Differences 


enough for a_ decision which, one 
gathers, was finally made on tandem 
seating as opposed to side by-side. The 
Armée de l’Air is to be a jet fighter 
bomber force and the authorities decided 
that for a 


cockpit would be the more appropriate. 


basic trainer a_ single-seat 
A consolation prize goes to Morane, 
which is building most of the airframe 
of the Magister at its Tarbes factory— 


but it is a sad disappointment to 





Palas. 


Turboméca 


AMERICAN AVIATION 


France’s traditional aircraft trainer 


manufacturer. 


The Fouga Magister 

The Fouga is a twin-jet airplane 
with two 880-pound static thrust Mar- 
boré centrifugals slung to the fuselage 
sides aft of the wing. This layout, with 
its wingroot intakes, gives the appear- 
ance of a single-engine type—a decep- 
tion which is enhanced by the handling 
characteristics, even under asymmetric 





MAGISTER: Compact but not cramped. 


power. A high, long, glazed canopy 
gives a good view, and the butterfly tail 
allows a “clean” emergency exit. 

* Accommodation: The cockpits 
are compact but not cramped, and the 
front one is fully instrumented to Armée 
de l’Air fighter standards. 

The central NATO instrument 
flight panel has metric dials except for 
the speed, which is in noeuds (knots). 
Gyro gunsight and other instruments 
are above. Controls are on side panels, 
on a small central panel between the 
knees, and on two shelves. Engine and 
hydraulics are to the left, radio and cir 
cuit-breakers to the right. 

The jointed fighter stick has U.S. 
style handgrip with elevator trim, radio, 
and bomb switches. The rudder pedals 
have toe brakes and are adjustable for 
leg length. The seat can be raised and 
lowered. 

Rear, instructor’s, place has a few 
less dials, and also a sighting periscope 
for gunnery instruction. The latter gives 
the instructor a dead-ahead view of the 
runway to check that it is clear for 
taxiing, take-off, or landing. 

Heating and ventilation of both 
prototypes as flown, was good, but will 
be replaced by pressurization on pro 
duction. 

® Handling: There is no _ time 
switch for starting, but the drill is 
simple: throttles closed; select engine 
with starter toggle switch; at 1,500 rpm 
open the HP fuel cock rapidly, pressing 
the torch-igniter button in the handle; 
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JPT rising indicates combustion and the 
igniter button is released; at 5,000 rpm 
the starter motor is cut and the engine 
accelerates to idling speed, 6,000 rpm. 

The port engine turns the engine 
generator and hydraulic pump, so it is 
started first and is used for taxiing and 
single-engine flight. 

Take-off is characteristic of jet tech- 
nique. Lined up on the runway, the 
engines are opened up to full power 
(22,600 rpm) and acceleration is rapid 
when brakes are released. At around 65 
mph the nosewheel can be lifted and 
the Magister flies off at 100 mph. 

Airborne, the cockpit becomes sud- 
denly quiet. After braking the wheels 
and raising the landing gear the airplane 
is kept down to build up sea-level climb 
speed, 257 mph. 

Front cockpit view all-round is ex- 
cellent and stability is good, allowing 
for characteristic jet slowness in settling 
into steady flight. The controls are light 
and responsive. 

The butterfly causes no unusual be- 
havior in pitch or roll, though after 
early trials the under-fin had to be added 
to damp out dihedral effect. 

The segmental air brakes give good 
deceleration (.3g at 340 mph) and cause 
slight shuddering without destroying 
lift. 

Aerobatics are very easy, rolls main- 
tain direction almost unassisted, while 
a loop at 290 mph occupies surprisingly 
little sky. 

The stall is gentle, with the nose 
very high, and it can be held, any ten- 
dency to drop a wing being easily cor- 


is necessary to climb to 30,000 feet and 
dive at about 30 degrees. At Mach .76 
slight tail buffeting starts, increasing as 
speed rises, and at .78 the stick force 
reverses—instead of pushing into the 
dive, the airplane has to be held back 
from nosing down more steeply. At .8 
aileron buffeting starts, although con 
trol remains, after which the air brakes 
are used to slow down. 

Landing is with the characteristic 
jet flat approach and fly-on without 
much flare-out. Flaps are lowered at 140 
mph, the glide being reduced to 115 
mph over the hedge, finally touching 
down at 85/90 mph. 

A pleasant, docile, yet lively air- 
plane without vice. 


The SIPA Minijet 

The Minijet, SIPA 200, is a very 
different proposition since it is an ab 
initio trainer suitable for aerobatic in- 
struction and for fast liaison work. It is 
a quite unusual airplane and is even 
more petite than it appears in photo 
graphs. The designer adopted a tail 
boom layout as the easiest way of get 
ting a short jet pipe without tail inter 
ference. 

The combined effect of tail booms 
and side-by-side seating makes the na 
celle look like a dumpling—and the per 
formance proves there is nothing wrong 
with such a shape. 

Apart from the prototypes, a pre- 
series of five is being built for the 
French Civil Aviation Department. 
Gardan has good hopes of other orders 
and has sold a license to Koolhoven in 





CUTAWAY OF MAGISTER: Production models are slightly different 


rected with the rudder. Uncorrected, a 
fast spin develops with a pronounced 
nose-pitching. Centralizing the controls 
gives recovery in one turn and oppo- 
site rudder will help—though over-cor- 
rection will increase the spin. The spin, 
it is said, resembles that of the Ouragan. 

An important feature of the Mag- 
ister is its ability to demonstrate com- 
pressibility trim change. To do this it 


Holland. The equipped price, on an 
order for 100, is $22,400. This includes 
the Palas turbojet at $8,400. 

* Equipment and Accommodation: 
Although small, the cabin has comfort- 
able room for two. The seat pans are 
almost on the floor and one’s back is 
against the bulkhead, behind which is 


one of the five interconnected (and 
pressurized) fuel tanks. The instrument 
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panel rises rather high in front, being 
compensated by the low-cut hood 
panels. The hydraulic controls and in- 
dicators are on a shelf between the 
seats. There are full dual controls, in- 
cluding toe-operated wheel brakes and 
a throttle lever in each cockpit. 

The hood panels hinge up on a 
central girder and the hinge pins can 
be withdrawn for jettisoning. If first 
turned on its back there should be a 
clear parachute exit; otherwise an at- 
tempt to get out would probably fou! 
the tail surfaces. 
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MINIJET PANEL: Rather high in front. 


* Handling and Flying: Engine 
starting is similar to the Fouga, and 
a heavy-duty battery makes a cart- 
battery unnecessary. Up to 10 starts can 
be made without recharging. 

Taxiing is easy, with good rudder 
control without brakes above 30 mph. 
Ground view dead ahead and for a 
few degrees away from the pilot’s side 
is poor, but on his own side it is ex- 
cellent. View aft is non-existent. 

The Palas idles at about 20,000 
rpm and some 27,000 rpm are needed 
to get the Minijet rolling. 


For take-off the engine is opened 
up to 33,800 rpm against the brakes. 
When released there is no surge of 
acceleration—because the power is low 
—bat the Minijet is easy to keep 
straight on the runway. The stick is 
kept lightly back and the nose soon 
rises and at 75 mph the airplane un- 
sticks after a run of about 1000 feet. 

Again, there is the sudden quiet 
after the rumble of the wheels. Right 
after take-off the nose comes down as 
the wheels are raised (handpump on 
prototype only) and climbing speed of 
127 mph is built up, after which the 
climb is well over 1000 fpm. 

Controls are delightful—light and 
snappy—very like Gardan’s earlier 
light airplanes, the SIPA 90 and the 
Minicab. The response is a sheer joy, 
particularly the way the bank can be 
changed from vertical left to vertical 
right. The springiness of the stick en- 
courages a light touch, yet there is 
sufficient stiffening as speed rises to 
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avoid overstressing the airframe. De- 
spite liveliness, the Minijet can be 
trimmed to fly “hands and feet off.” 

In flight the view is excellent— 
reminiscent of a helicopter, all round 
and down but not backward. 

The stall is amazing. The Minijet 
is throttled and the nose raised very 
high to reduce speed. Then at about 
74 mph there is a gentle shudder and 
the nose dips and rises slightly. If held 
in the stall this will continue and the 
airplane will sink, quite slowly, on an 
even keel. There is full response to 
controls and should a wing try to drop 
it can be corrected at once. 

Without air brakes, speed falls off 
slowly to the 127 mph at which the 
landing gear may be lowered. Until 
the flaps are lowered to 30 degrees the 
glide is very flat. No power is used on 
the approach unless runway space is 
restricted. 

Tail trim is used to eliminate the 
nosedown moment of the flaps, but it 
is for comfort only. (Throughout, the 
Minijet could be flown without touch- 
ing the trim.) 





MINIJET: A well-shaped dumpling. 


The nose is well down in the 
glide, giving a good view of the run- 
way on the approach at about 110 mph. 
Slight flareout over the hedge reduces 
speed to 90 mph. The Minijet sits 
down smoothly, without bounce, and 
is easy to keep straight on its longish 
roll, only requiring brake at the end. 

The CEV pilot from Bretigny who 
accompanied this correspondent did 
all aerobatics with consummate ease 
well below 1000 feet. With the throttle 
set throughout, the Minijet seemed 
capable of everything. It gained height 
on a 3% g loop, rolled off the top ct 
115 mph, and did a full roll in 5 
seconds, Five g is the permitted limit 
for aerobatics and it can be flown in- 
verted indefinitely with the pressurized 
fuel system. 

A delightful pilot's airplane and 
perfectly suited to prove the case for 


all-jet training. . se 


Navy Displays Powerful 
New Steam Catapult 


The first catapult launching and 
the first arresting gear landing of a 
Grumman F9F-8 jet fighter have been 
accomplished at Patuxent NAS, Md., 


_before visiting members of the Wash 


ington section of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences. 

The IAS group also inspected the 
first all-American-built steam catapult, 
which has been under construction at 
Patuxent for the past year. It is ex 
pected to be completed late this month. 

Use of the catapult will permit 
launching of much greater loads than 
can be handled on the present hydrau 
lic catapults, a Navy spokesman said. 
Ten to 15 seconds may also be cut off 
the time required to complete an air 
craft launching. The unit is designed for 
eventual use on large carriers, such as 
the Forrestal. 


This is the second shore-based steam 
catapult in the country, an earlier one 
being located in Philadelphia. Power 
is provided by two cylinders installed 
side-by-side beneath the surface of the 
runway. A pair of pistons travels 253 
feet under a pressure of 550 pounds per 
square inch, producing accelerations o! 
approximately five g’s. A water brake 
at the end of the catapult slows the 
pistons after the plane has become air 
borne. 

The flight test organization at 
Patuxent is currently conducting tests 
of hydroski equipment mounted on a 
twin-engine JRF-5, the IAS also learned. 
A pair of the water skis is used on the 
amphibian, attached to the fuselage by 
oleo struts. In a modification of the 
original design, a rubber wheel has been 
installed in the center of the ski and a 
steel ball near the rear edge. The ski is 
held in a nose-up position by spring 
loaded pistons while the aircraft is taxi 
ing on the ground. When it moves down 
the inclined ramp toward the water, 
pressure of the ramp on the steel ball 
reieases the springs, allowing the ski 
to come to a free-trim position for water 
cperation. 

Among other modifications adopted 
during the tests are a spray dam built 
around the edges of the ski and a simi 
lar dam about three feet long attached 
to the forward part of the hull. Both 
changes were made necessary by un 
satisfactory spray characteristics, which 
resulted from the change from single 
ski to twin-ski operation. 

Newly elected IAS officers are Brig. 
Gen. B. S. Keksey, USAF, chairman; 
Herbert L. Boda, Thieblot Aircraft Co., 
vice chairman; R. Fabian Goranson, 
NACA, secretary; and R. Douglas 
Smith, General Electric, treasurer. 
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THE AIRFRAME’S THE SAME 
—-THE POWER’S TURBO-PROP 


Here is the Convair YC-131C Military Transport, a conversion 
to Allison Turbo-Prop power of the Model 340 Convair-Liner. 
Modified under an Air Force contract, the YC-131C is now 
flying powered by two Allison YT56 Turbo-Prop engines driving 
Aeroproducts propellers. 

With this installation the Air Force is leading the way in testing 
the practical operating usefulness of Turbo-Prop engines — 
paving the way for the change from reciprocating to Turbo-Prop 
engines in transport and logistic aircraft. 


Allison Turbo-Prop design and performance characteristics can 
help today’s transports meet tomorrow's advanced operational 
requirements of: 


e@ Increased Payloads e¢ Higher Cruising Speeds 
@ Lower Fuel Cost e Less Maintenance Time and Cost 
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e@ Shorter Take-offs and Landings ¢ Greater Passenger 
Comfort e¢ Reduced Ground Handling Time 
@ Reduced Crew Fatigue 


Since December 1950, Allison has conducted extensive flight 
tests with its own Turbo-Liner to exploit the advantages inher 
ent in Turbo-Prop power for transport service. In addition, the 
Navy is accumulating experience in the Douglas A2D Skyshark 
and the Convair R3Y Tradewind—also powered by Allison 
Turbo-Prop engines driving Aeroproducts propellers. 


Today that pioneering is paying off in the availability of Turbo- 
Prop engines and propellers which will enable military and 
commercial aircraft to carry bigger payloads, farther, faster 
and more economically. 


a 


CV 


Division of General Motors, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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By Lots C. Puitmus 


HILE manufacturers and business 

aircraft users continue to debate 
the characteristics which should be in- 
cluded in a new corporate aircraft, the 
conversion business continues to make 
news. The need for faster, longer range 
aircraft is currently being satisfied by 
conversions. Special-purpose aircraft, i.e., 
ambulance or cargo service, are also 
based on major conversions of existing 
models, 

Three of the newest modifications 
have put the Douglas A-26 bomber into 
the high-speed executive transport cate- 
gory, the Cessna T-50 into passenger- 
ambulance-cargo service, and a Lock- 
heed Lodestar into a “flying office.” 
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Lockheed Lodestar. One ot 
the newest Lodestar modifications was 
accomplished by Southwest Airmotive 
Co., of Dallas, for the El Paso Natural 
Gas Company. Designed for comfort 
and convenience, the “luxury interior” 
features foldaway tables, an all-metal 
galley of stainless steel, five swivel chairs, 
a three-place divan, and specially SAC 
designed rollaway tables. The table re 
tracts on rollers and vertical steel tracks, 
permitting it to be folded against the 
wall to provide more cabin space as 
needed. 

Structurally, SAC converted the El 
Paso Lodestar by rebuilding the nose 
section, landing gear, and brake system. 
The original Wright 1820-56 engines 
were replaced by 1820-56M1’s, which re 
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SOUTHWEST'S LODESTAR: Conversion features luxury interior 


CONVERSIONS ... 


tain the —56 two-speed blower, but 


incorporate the improved 1820-87 cyl 
inders. Cabin and cockpit heating was 
improved by modification of the carbu 
retor heat system. 

Old three-piece, Navy 


panel was replaced with a solid one 


instrument 


piece panel, removing the false front. 
Grimes lighting system was installed 
with individual instrument lighting con 
trolled by three rheostats. Simplification 
of electrical maintenance for instruments, 
lights, and fuel selector switches was 
accomplished by wiring to two common 
cannon plugs on the panel’s rear side. 
Disconnecting these two plugs, two vac 
uum lines, and six pressure lines permits 
relatively fast removal or installation. 


PASSENGER SERVICE: T-50 carries two 
crew, four passengers, ample baggage. 


CESSNA T-50: Conversions for ambulance, cargo, or passenger service can 
be carried out at the Rapidair shop—or customers can purchase conversion kits. 
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created high-speed executive 


Douglas A-26.The aviation 
division of R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 
machinery manufacturer of Longview, 
Tex., engineered the “civilianization” of 
the bomber to the point where it has a 
groundspeed of 300 mph, while indi 
cating 275. The plane carries eight pas 
sengers plus pilot and co-pilot. 

Headed by W. E. “Pappy” Myers, 
the division engineered the conversion 
as follows: Bomb bay removed and 
skinned with new aluminum. Structural 
flooring installed one-and-a-half inches 
below the old bomb bay floor. New 
ribbing from floor to ceiling provides 
65 inches in height. New full-view 
cabin windows provided. Rear bulkhead 
was moved two feet back for additional 
seating space and convertible chair seat 
ing was provided. 


... backbone 


A specially constructed hinged lad 
der provides cabin access and is oper- 
ated hydraulically from the pilot’s com 
partment or near the hatchway. Project- 
ing outside air scoops are removed with 
ventilation operated by continuous duty 
blowers. War-time trappings removal 
and all conversion results in empty 
weight of just over 20,000 pounds. Fuel 
tunk capacity has been increased from 
800 to 1700 gallons. Range is thus upped 
to 3000 miles at fuel consumption of 
165 gph. Fuel tank has been added to 
fuselage and other tanks between spars 
and wings. Plane is powered by two 
P&W R-2800-75 engines. 

This is the second A-26 conversion 
effected by LeTourneau with a third 
now being put through. 


AMBULANCE SERVICE: When seats are 
removed T-50 carries two 


stretchers. 





LETOURNEAU’S A-26: Conversion has 
transport 







Cessna T-50. Rapidair, Inc., of 
Springfield, Mo., has engineered con 
version kits for the twin-engine Cessna 
which provides for ambulance, cargo, or 
passenger service. When the four rear 
seats are removed, two stretchers or a 
cargo load can be carried. The return ot 
the seats provides for four passengers 
with two pilot seats. The Rapidair con 
version includes only the airframe and 
consists of three kits. Seats are held in 
place by Wedjits for quick removal. 

The door kit weighs about 65 
pounds and the floor kit about 85 
pounds. Removal of certain material and 
kit installation results in net weight 
gain of 60 to 100 pounds, but the modi 
fication of the electrical system reduces 
weight about 16 pounds. Also, by 
switching from ex-military radio equip 
ment to lightweight instrumentation as 
much as 100 pounds weight can be 
saved. 

The conversion work is carried out 
by Rapidair at its Joplin shop or kits 
are supplied to customers, complete with 
installation instructions and drawings. 
Both the door and floor kits are CAA 
approved and the electrical conversion 
will be approved shortly. Prices are: 
easy access door, $490; cargo floor kit, 
$395; electrical conversion, $295. 

There is no change in aircraft per 
formance, since gross remains the same. 


A-26 (right): Hydraulic-actuated 
entrance ladder to passenger space. 





























































A-26: Each of two single chairs can b 


converted to seat three persons 
This is Mr. LeTourneau’s personal plans 
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A MILITARY COMMENTARY .. . 





BuAer’s Authority Is Re-established 


AVY BUREAU of Aeronautics is still the authority on 
Naval aircraft procurement. 

Such authority was actually in jeopardy, in the eyes of 
BuAer officials, as a result of developments in the recently 
ended, controversial Navy trainer competition. Beech Aircraft 
Corp. won it in the form of a contract just a shade under 
$9,000,000 for several hundred T-34B Mentors (see page 18). 

Last July when BuAer invited light-plane manufac- 
turers to enter the contest, nearly a dozen companies sub- 
mitted proposals. The competition proceeded in essentially 
normal fashion until early this year when it was narrowed 
down to only two firms—Beech and Temco Aircraft Corp., 
Dallas, Tex. 

Then, peculiar and rather unprecedented things started 
to take place. Here’s a brief chronology: 

® BuAer wired Beech on February 25 stating essen- 
tially, but not committingly, that Beech had won (AmerIcAN 
Aviation, May 10). 

® Temco shortly afterward came in with a lower price 
quote on its entrant, the Plebe. 

® The Navy on April 9 announced the reopening of 
negotiations and asked Beech and Temco to submit new 
bids based on a revised set of BuAer specifications. 

® The re-bid, however, did not materialize, and the 
competition was climaxed with the June 17 announcement 
that Beech won. 

Why was Beech selected as the winner? Here are two 
important reasons: 

(1) Beech had an edge due to the Defense Depart 
ment’s standardization efforts. The Air Force has been 
using Beech T-34A Mentors for some time now. Even though 
Temco may have nearly matched or bettered Beech’s price, 
it made sense to Navy and other interested Defense officials 
to follow through with a trainer already in production. The 
Navy heralded its selection of Beech with an economy key- 
note. 

(2) Navy Secretary Charles S. Thomas succeeded 
Robert B. Anderson, now Deputy Defense Secretary, on May 
1 at the height of internal Navy confusion regarding the 
trainer competition. Thomas, we understand, was instru 
mental in the final outcome. 


Technical Evaluations Unimportant? 

BuAer and its chief, Rear Adm. Apollo Soucek, were 
put on the spot when higher Navy officials decided to re 
open negotiations in April, particularly in view of the BuAer 
wire. At that time it meant that BuAer technical evaluations 
weren’t so important after all in the selection of an aircraft 
type for production. 

Thus, the award to Beech has relieved a good deal of 
pressure building up for the past few months in BuAer. 
BuAer officials can now feel their word is of predominant- 
practically binding—importance in Naval aircraft procure 
ment. 

Decision to reopen the negotiations, which later fizzled 
out, was done at the word of Raymond H. Fogler, Assistant 
Navy Secretary (Materiel), who freely discussed the situation 
with us then (American Aviation, May 10). 


Whether or not Fogler was carrying the entire burden 
of responsibility for this decision for others also, we're not 
quite certain. At that time, he indicated in apparent sin 
cerity that this act was in order. Rank-wise, as far as the 
Navy goes, he does have say-so over BuAer, and he pulled 
his rank on this one from all indications. 


Fogler Knew Clothing, Not Planes 

One factor must be taken into consideration regarding 
Fogler’s role. It was just about a year ago that he became 
Assistant Navy Secretary, his first job of this sort. Previously, 
he was president of W. T. Grant Co. and, earlier, president 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. It seems reasonable to assume 
that he would have been more adept at consummating a 
multi-million dollar defense clothing contract than a sizeable 
order for aircraft, about which he admitted he was not too 
familiar at that time. 

With fiscal year 1954 drawing to a close and with the 
competition decision long overdue, the entire matter was 
finally expedited at top Navy and Defense levels. Top officials, 
other than those already mentioned who were “read in” on 
the trainer competition leading up to the award to Beech 
included Sherman Adams, assistant to President Eisenhower; 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson; Roger M. Kyes, former 
deputy Defense secretary; James H. Smith, Jr., assistant 
Navy secretary (air); and a number of congressmen. 

One of the most disputed and unprecedented aircraft 
competitions ever held, this contest brings to mind a some 
what similar hassle last year (American Aviation, Feb. 2, 
1953). This involved the Air Force’s selection of a new pri 
mary turbojet trainer, the Cessna T-37. 

In that instance, the half-dozen companies that lost 
including Beech and Temco—raised a furor. This was due, 
in part, to the selection of a twin-engine design which some 
competitors said the Air Force failed to specify appropri 
ately, and also a foreign engine to power it. 

Reference to this past competition is indicative that 
many of them have their unusual elements, as in the case 
of the most recent Navy trainer contest. 


Temco Gains Stature 
The nearly $9,000,000 initial contract awarded to 
Beech is a substantial one, but in business terms means only 


a few more months workload. The promising aspect of the 
future is that Beech may count on reorders for several years 
to come since trainer aircraft do not become obsolete as 


rapidly as combat types. 

Temco’s effort in this competition, although not suc 
cessful in gaining a contract, points out that the Dallas 
company is capable of producing an excellent airplane. The 
fact that the BuAer technical evaluation was so close between 
the Mentor and the Plebe proved this. The Plebe (when 
we flew it) displayed outstanding performance characteristics 
for a plane of its type. 

It’s a healthy sign when the military receives such 
good aircraft proposals that it’s difficult to come up with a 
choice. It’s something that the military is demanding more 
and more—quality. 

. . » Harry S. Baer, Jr. 
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Japanese Beechcraits 


The National Safety Forces of Japan 
selected the Beechcraft T-34 (Mentor) as 
their standard basic trainer. 


= 


The first of these are flying in Japanese 
skies now, and additional quantities will be 
built in Japan to supply the new squadrons 
of our allies in the Far East. 


Beechcrafters are proud to have their 
own T-34 selected for this purpose. 











The Beechcraft T-34A trainer 
is now in production for the 


< U. S. A. F. and the military 
services of friendly foreign 
governments. 


Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 
Beech Builds: USAF T-34A ~- USArmy L-23B + USAF C-45H + USN SNB-S «+ Model 35 Bonanza + Model 50 Twin-Bonanza + Model I8 Executive Transport 
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New Device Controls 
Helicopter from Ground 


Existence of an experimental heli- 
copter control system in which a 
ground operator completely directs the 
movement of the rotorcraft has been 
revealed in a film presented before the 
American Helicopter Society. The dis- 
closure, which had been banned for 
security reasons until shortly before the 
meeting, climaxed a paper on helicop- 
ter autopilot systems presented by Del- 
vin E. Kendall, Jr., Kaman Aircraft 
Corp. engineer. 

The rotorcraft used for the tests, 
which have been under way for the 
past 18 months under the sponsorship 
of the Office of Navy Research and 
BuAer, was a modified Kaman HTK 
Navy trainer. Over 80 hours have so 
far been flown in the HTK, all with 
a pilot on board as a safety measure. 

Kendall’s paper was one of 10 pre- 
sented during the first day of the tenth 
annual forum of the AHS in Washing- 
ton. The formal dinner which ended 
the day’s proceedings featured as guest 
speaker the Honorable Val Peterson, 
Civil Defense Administrator, who cited 
the value of the helicopter as a civil 
defense tool of prime importance dur- 
ing the mass evacuation of cities. 

Traffic control of evacuees and the 
dissemination of information were cited 
by Peterson as jobs for which the heli- 
copter is particularly well adapted. 
Noting the small number of com- 
mercial helicopters which would be 
available for such uses at present, Pe- 
terson asked that the industry help 
“focus the necessary emphasis on this 
over-riding civilian need in this pe- 
riod.” 


R ROLL 


A Quarter Century in Aviction 





@N. L. Rossman, United Air Lines. 
Buyer, Chicago. 25 years. 

eM. T. Soic, United Air Lines. 
Senior shop mechanic, San Francisco. 
25 years. 

e K. L. Wickwire, United Air Lines. 
Station services manager, Los Angeles. 
25 years. 

@ Glenn J. McDonald, Eastern Air 
Lines. Captain, Miami. 25 years. 

e Archie H. Comer, Eastern Air 
Lines. Captain, Atlanta. 25 years. 

eR. C. Lounsbury, Pan American 
World Airways. General traffic man- 
ager, New York. 25 years. 

@ Edward Hudak, Pan American 
World Airways. U. S. cargo sales man- 
ager, New York. 25 years. 

@ Felix F. Preeg, Trans World Air- 
lines. Captain, Cairo. 25 years. 
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Extra Section 





By Jecn-Marie Riche 


American Aviation Paris Correspondent 





ATS OFF to Colonel Jose Pazo Montes, Chairman of the Board, Aviacion 
y Comercio, for the outstanding operation of his airline. With a rather ob 
solete fleet of three French-built Languedocs and six Bristol 170’s, the Spanish 
independent made a small profit during 1953 and distributed a 6° dividend v 
its shareholders. Colonel Pazo’s achievement is particularly noteworthy in view of 
the fact that the average distance passengers travelled last year on Aviaco’s net 
work was no more than 210 miles. 
a 
An opposite case is that of TAI, Compagnie des Transports 
Aeriens Intercontinentaux, a French independent operator whose 
average passenger’s journey is believed to be the longest in the world: 
3112 miles. In 1953 TAI carried 40,343 passengers, mainly on routes 
within the French Union where it is getting very high utilization 
out of its DC-4’s and DC-6B’s. 
s 
The French Union certainly sees the DC-6C in wider use than elsewhere 
in the world. Two of these aircraft (reconverted A’s) are used by UAT- 
Aeromaritime and two (also converted A’s) by Aigle Azur. Next year, the 
French independent companies will be operating a total of 14 DC-6B or C models. 
2 
In addition to this modern equipment and the DC-4’s (which 
are slowly being relegated to regional networks in Africa or in the 
Far East), it is interesting to note the survival of the Boeing 
Stratoliner, the 307—first of the name. Its career has proved extra- 
ordinary, since so few were built and the ones remaining refuse to 
die. Aigle Azur, which owns five of them, had two badly damaged in 
Indochina during a Viet Minh raid on Hanoi airport. Although 
reported as “total losses,” these aircraft are now being reconstructed 
and seem to have a new future before them as cargo carriers, 
their doors having been replaced by large cargo doors. This is in 
line with the current policy trend in Aigle Azur toward air cargo. 
2 


Another very highly specialized cargo carrier in western Europe is Silver 
City Airways, the Channel ferry operator whose development during the five 
last years has been one of the most spectacular “booms” in the European air trans- 
port picture. The high frequency of Silver City’s flights becomes such a problem 
that the main ferry operations of the company are now divided between a pair of 
airports, Lympne and Ferryfield, in England, and Le Touquet and Calais in 
France. The experiments of Silver City, first with an S-51 and then with a 
Fairey “Rotodyne” carrying three cars and 15 passengers are to be closely watched 
since they indicate how the company may replace its Bristol 170’s. Higher 
operation costs of the rotorcraft, will be compensated by the fact that helicopters 
will fly the shortest possible route above the Channel: beach to beach. 
- 
Watch for the entry of Silver City in the long-range trans- 
port field with trooping activities, for which the company feels it has 
a special vocation, since a large part of its stock was acquired by 
P & O, a traditional British steamship troop-carrying company. Troop 
carrying constitutes the basic activity of the British long-range in- 
dependents which are developing increasingly as an active and imme- 
diately available airlift reserve for the RAF’s Transport Command. 
° 
The French have also their airlift experience with SAGETA, a tem- 
porary concern backed by the airlines and shipping companies active on the Far 
East route and using seven SE 2010 “Armagnac” heavy four-engine transports. 
Though it is handicapped by the fact that it was not produced in quantity, the 
Armagnac is giving outstanding service and has produced no major troubles for its 
operators, formerly TAI and now SABETA. In its first 12 return trips SAGETA 
carried 1,470 passengers, 10 tons of mail, and 67 tons of cargo. Some load factor! 
The airlift connects Toulouse to Saigon with stops at Beirut, Karachi, and Calcutta. 
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Photograph courtesy of 
Pan-American World Airways 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






















“Floating comfort”’ is the only way to describe the restful 
ualities of the Slumberyde* . . . Aerotherm’s Model 441-2 
uble Passenger Seat. 
Luxury features include contoured back and seat of deep 
foam rubber with down-filled,headrest. Food tray supports are 
an integrated part of the seat. Center armrest retracts to seat 
cushion line. Adjustable legrests and footrests are optional. 
Frame structure is of strong, lightweight aluminum and 
magnesium alloys for maximum seating capacity within load limits. 
Seats are adaptable to a wide variety of seating arrangements. 
They may be mounted to floor by conventional fastenings or 
track mounted for easy attaching, detaching or respacing to 
meet daytime requirements. Back reclines to 70° as well as folds 
forward to a horizontal position as a safety feature. 
Write today for descriptive literature. 





MODEL 441-2 Offices in all principal aircraft centers. 
*TM applied for 


Project Engineers 


THE THERMIX CORPORATION 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Canadian Affiliates: T. C. CHOWN LTD. Montreal 25, Quebec, Toronto 5, Ontario 


THERMIX Project Engineers for Monvufactured by AEROTHERM 
aROTE PHERCON 
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CAB Favors National-Colonial Merger 


CAB has opened the door to new 
merger negotiations between National 


Airlines and Colonial Airlines by find- . 


ing that such a merger would be in the 
public interest. At the same time, CAB 
said it is not satisfied that Eastern Air 
Lines has freed itself of alleged “unlaw- 
ful prior control” of Colonial. 

The double-barreled action favoring 
National and against Eastern, thus 
shifted Colonial’s merger possibilities to 
the carrier its stockholders turned down 
two years ago. 

CAB’s action came as a further or- 
der in the Colonial Merger Case and 
constituted a ruling on a Board-insti- 
tuted investigation into a possible Na- 
tional-Colonial merger. The investiga- 
tion was left undecided last March 
when CAB, at the direction of Presi- 


dent Eisenhower, disapproved an East- 
tern-Colonial agreement because of the 
control charges against Eastern. 

National and Colonial do not have 
an agreement to merge yet but CAB 
saw its new findings as “broadening the 
opportunities for accomplishment of a 
sound merger between the two lines.” 
Assuming an early agreement, CAB 
procedural steps would be at a mini- 
mum since most public interest aspects 
have already been decided. 

But of Eastern, CAB said it has 
“not made a convincing showing that a 
show cause proceeding aimed at its 
‘control’ of Colonial should be dis- 
missed. Also, it is unlikely that Colonial 
would attempt to negotiate an agree- 
ment with Eastern or even solicit a bid 
from that carrier while the instant pro- 
ceeding is undetermined.” 


Did Braniff Kill Panagra Merger? 


Braniff Airways has turned down 
as “unacceptable” the June 9, $5 mil- 
lion offer made for its international 
facilities by Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways. This was evidenced by a June 21 
letter to Andrew B. Shea, Panagra presi- 
dent, in which Braniff felt the offer was 
“not consistent” with terms of CAB 
or Braniff’s directors. 

Whether it marked the finish of 
negotiations or not depended at press- 
time on the results of a meeting sched- 
uled in New York for June 29, between 
officials of Panagra and the special 
merger committee set up by Braniff. 

Presidents of both Braniff and 
Panagra indicated they were still will- 
ing to talk. Braniff president Charles E. 
Beard said Braniff is willing to give 
“serious consideration” to any “reason- 
able proposal.” Shea told AMERICAN 
Aviation he did not consider “the door 
closed,” and was looking forward to the 
June 29 meeting. . 

In the background is CAB’s March 
26 decision deferring action in the New 
York-Balbea Case for 60 days to permit 


parties to come up with an integrated 
Panagra-Braniff system “free from con- 
trol of Pan American or W. R. Grace.” 
The 60-day period expired May 26, but 
CAB has had nothing further to say. 

The latest Panagra offer involved 
$5 million in stock of Pan American 
and W. R. Grace, or cash, in exchange 
for physical assets used by Braniff in 
its international operations. It was not 
considered by Braniff as contemplating 
an offer for Braniff’s routes and would 
not cut Braniff into stock ownership of 
the surviving company. Pan Am and 
Grace would retain their 50-50 control 
of such merged company. 

Braniff’s “minimum” terms, as out- 
lined to Shea by F. Eberstadt, head of 
the Braniff merger committee, call for 
(a) integration of the routes presently 
certificated to Braniff and Panagra into 
a single company, and (b) maintenance 
by Braniff of a stake in South America 
through stock ownership in any com- 
pany into which the international routes, 
franchises, and properties of Braniff are 
integrated. 





CAB MISCELLANY 





Airways Transportation, Inc., has 
applied to CAB for a helicopter cer- 
tificate to operate between Boone 
County, Ky., and Cincinnati, Hamilton, 
Middletown, Dayton, Springfield, and 
Columbus, O. 

United Air Lines has applied for 
amendment of its Route 1 certificate 
to include Spokane as an _inter- 
mediate on its west coast segment be- 
tween Seattle and Portland. 

American Airlines and Trans 
World Airlines want full CAB hear- 


ings on new non-stop authorization 
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sought by Lake Central Airlines. 

Western Air Lines has offered to 
operate its proposed Denver-Salt Lake 
City-San Francisco route without sub- 
sidy. 
Northwest Airlines has asked CAB 
for permanent and exclusive operat- 
ing rights between the U. S. and 
Anchorage. 

Midet Aviation Corporation has 
applied for permanent or temporary 
(15 yrs.) renewal of its certificate pas- 
senger-cargo operations between Florida 
and West End, Grand Bahama, B.W.I. 





CAB NEWS 





AS OF NOW... 

Each local service airline case that 
comes before CAB for oral argument 
provides a forum for congressional sup- 
port of the local service experiment. 
In the Ozark Airlines Renewal Case, 
both senators from each of five states 
served by Ozark appeared or were repre- 
sented before the board along with U. 
S. representatives from practically all 
state districts. 

In the Service to Fayetteville Case, 
a short time later, nine members of 
Congress supported bids of Central Air- 
lines to extend north to Kansas City 
and west to Little Rock, and of Trans- 
Texas to operate between Fort Smith 
and Little Rock. With three of CAB’s 
five members interpreting the recent 
ACC civil air policy report as con- 
templating possible elimination of the 
local lines, the congressional support 
is considered significant in airline 
circles. 

Meanwhile, first case in which an 
actual CAB decision may reflect new 
policy thinking is the Williston Basin 
Area Case in which all procedural steps 
have been completed and the case is 
ready for decision. It involves Frontier 
Airlines proposed extension to the Wil- 
liston area. 


RECENT CAB DECISIONS 

® Delta-C&S, Braniff, and Twin 
Cities Metropolitan Airports Commis- 
sion turned down on motions to expand 
scope of Eastern-Northwest Interchange 
Case involving Twin Cities-Miami serv- 
ice. 

®TACA International Airlines, S. A. 
complaint against proposed Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways’ fare reductions in 
Central America dismissed as moot in 
view of PAA withdrawal of tariffs. 

® Seaboard & Western Airlines de- 
nied exemption for two round-trip 
flights between New York and Beirut, 
Lebanon, transporting religious pilgrims, 
but, on reconsideration, authorized to 
perform one such flight. 

@ Great Lakes Airlines, Currey Air 
Transport, and U. S. Airlines denied 
exemptions to engage in carriage of sur- 
face mail by air. 


CAB CALENDAR 

July 7—Hearing in Northwest Air- 
lines-Eastern Air Lines Interchange 
Case (Twin Cities-Miami). Washington, 
D. C. Docket 6672. 

July 13—Oral argument before the 
board in Bonanza Air Lines Certificate 
Renewal Case. Washington, D. C. Docket 
5773 et al. 

July 26—Hearing in Service to Fair- 
mont/Fort Dodge Case (Braniff Air- 
ways et al.) Tentative. Docket 4052 et 
al. 

July 27—Hearing in Trans-Texas 
Airways Certificate Renewal Case. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Docket 6485 et al. 

July 27—Hearing in Mackey Air- 
lines Extension Case. Washington, D. C. 
Docket 6738. 

July 27—Hearing in Southwest Air- 
ways Certificate Renewal Case (Civic 
intervenors). Tentative. Docket 6503 et 
al. 
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PAA-Modified DC-3’'s 
Have 1528-Ib Load Gain 


Plans for the modification of Doug- 
las DC-3 aircraft to use the more power- 
ful Pratt & Whitney R-2000 engines for 
operation at a maximum take-off gross 
weight of 26,900 pounds have been 
revealed by Pan American World Air- 
ways Latin American Division. 

Closely following CAA approval 
of the PAA DC-3/R-2000 design 
(American Aviation, June 7), the air- 
line has announced plans to modify 
DC-3’s for other airlines or executive 
operators on a contract basis at its 
Brownsville, Texas, customer base. As 
an alternative, CAA-approved engineer- 
ing data is also being made available 
by Pan American to airlines, executive 
plane owners, and fixed base operators 
at a reasonable cost. 

Further details released by PAA 
show that despite installation of the 
new engines, propellers, and heavier 
landing gear, only 172 pounds of weight 
has been added. With the take-off 
gross weight raised from 25,200 pounds 
to 26,900 pounds, a net gain of 1528 
pounds in usable load factor has been 
realized. 


Major features of the rework, 
aside from the change of engine models, 
include use of new propellers and in- 
stallation of an AiResearch-designed 
geared rudder trim tab. The new pro- 
pellers, designed by Hamilton Stand- 
ard especially for this conversion, are 
the lightweight model 43D50/6863A 
series which permits the nacelle overall 
weight and balance to remain about 
the same as that of the standard DC-3 
with R-1830 engines. 

The geared rudder tab, according 
to PAA, not only solves the directional 
control problems created by the higher 
horsepower engines, but also provides 
substantially improved overall controll- 
ability. 

PAA conversion also calls for in- 
stallation of C47 type forged ring 
engine mounts, a new exhaust col- 
lector ring and engine cowling to ac- 
commodate the R-2000 engines. A stain- 
less steel doubler is added on nacelle 
firewalls and aluminum rivets are re- 
placed with monel. Zone 1 fire detec- 
tors are being installed, zone 2 de- 
tectors replaced, and a new engine oil 
cooler, AiResearch model 87222, 
adopted. 

PAA’s design of a wing fuel tank 
installation differs from other developed 
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LARGER oil cooler scoop, lighter 
propeller are the only outward signs 
of PAA’s modification of the DC-3. 


for the DC-3 in that only two tanks, 
each of 210 gallons capacity, are located 
in the outer wing panels between 
the front and center spars. The tanks 
measure 11’ 8” long and vary from 
314%” in diameter at the inboard end 
to 62” at the outboard end. With this 
tapered construction it is only necessary 
to disconnect fuel lines and hold down 
straps to slide tanks out during routine 
overhaul. 


WORLD'S PREMIER 


Shortening Drill Bits 
Reduces Breakage 


A simple change, one of shortening 
the length of high speed drill bits by 
Y%”, has reduced drill breakage at 
Temco Aircraft Corp. some 50%. 
Temco estimates that the annual sav- 
ings in man-hours and materials that 
will result should exceed $4000. 

The change was made to 5/64” 
and No. 40 drills. Before its adoption, 
up to six dozen of each of these sizes 
were being expended daily on eight 
machines used to drill six sheets of 
025 aluminum. 

Temco drill operator John H. 
Bownds found the answer in use of 
shorter drill bits, cutting 4%” from 
the working end and regrinding the 
tip. Results showed that the cut-back 
5/64” drill would penetrate 15 sheets 
of .025 aluminum, and that penetration 
of No. 40 drills increased some 15%. 

But the biggest advantage noted 
was in reduced drill breakage. The 
daily breakage rate for 5/64” drills 
dropped to two dozen, and that for No. 
40 drills to three dozen. 
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New Products 





New Aircraft-Missile Pumps Unveiled 





A new series of variable delivery 
hydraulic pumps for aircraft and guided 
missile applications, having rated capacities 
ranging from two up to ten gallons per 
minute, speeds up to 4500 rpm, and operat- 
ing pressures up to 3000 psi have been 
announced by the New York Air Brake 
Co., Stratopower Division. 

The new pumps are piston type, de- 
signed to meet specification MIL-P-7740A 
calling for higher hydraulic system reser- 
voir pressurization. Intended for operation 
with MIL-O-5606 hydraulic fluids, the 
pumps have been used successfully with 
many new synthetic and non-flammable 
fluids, according to NYAB. 

Basic operation of the pumps, desig- 
nated the 66W series, centers around nine 
pistons set within a fixed valve and cylin- 
der block. The pistons are reciprocated by 
a rotating cam or swash plate, and a 
nutating plate. Positive return of the pis- 
tons is assured by the direct: action of 
this nutating plate. 

Added feature of the 66W design is 
an integral pressure and flow regulator 
for automatic control of hydraulic system 
operation. By varying the effective pump- 
ing strokes of the pistons, the output flow 


is varied to meet system demands im- 
mediately. 
Other characteristics of the new 
pumps (see cutaway): 
1. Easily replaceable shaft seal 
assembly providing double leakage 
protection ; 


2. Nutating plate holds pistons in 
positive contact with driving cam; 
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3. Piston sleeves provide means 
for varying piston pumping stroke; 

4. Radial by-pass holes in pistons 
maintain positive by-pass flow at all 


times; 

5. Check valves, lapped flat to 
within 0.0000116”", positively seal 
open end of each cylinder during 


intake stroke; 

6. Radial vent holes in pistons 
discharge fluid back to pump case re- 
ducing effective piston pumping 
stroke. 

Address: New York Air Brake Co., 
Stratopower Division, Dept. AAP, Water- 
town, N. Y. 





VOR Course Indicator. 


craft Radio Corp. has announced its new 


Air- 


ARC-16706 course indicator combining 


the functions of a cross-pointer meter and 
course selector into one unit. New instru- 
ment weighs 3.3 pounds, fits standard 
3144” instrument panel cutout, and is de- 
signed for use with the ARC Type 15D 
airborne VOR receiver. Address: Aircraft 
Radio Corp., Dept. AAP, Boonton, N. J. 


Rust Inhibitor. 4 new volatile 
corrosion inhibitor which combines _in- 
gredients for rapid as well as long-lasting 
rust prevention is being marketed by Shell 
Oil Co. Called VPI-250, it can be sprayed 
or dusted as a white powder or dissolved 
in alcohol and applied in solution. 
Advantage of VPI-250, according to 
Shell, is that it need not be applied di- 
rectly to the surface being protected. The 
powder is simply dropped into an enclosed 
area and its vapors will penetrate into 
hard-to-reach locations and condense on 
all surfaces. The compound need not be 
removed before equipment is used. Ad- 


Shell Oil Co., Dept. AAP, 50 West 


dress 


50th St.. New York 20, N. Y. 





es ° 
Precision Switch. New high tem- 
perature switch for aircraft applications 
capable of operating in the temperature 
from 50°F. to 1000°F., has been 
by Micro Switch Division of 
Regulator Co 
designated Model IHTI 
700°F. laboratory tests has 
demonstrated life performance in 
of 25,000 operations subjected to 
S-ampere, 28-volt d-c resistive loads. At 
1000°F. the IHTI passed 9,000 operations 
with a 2-ampere, 28-volt load. 


range 
developed 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 

Switch is 
and under 
excess 


when 


Characteristics include an 
force of 10-20 ounces; pre-travel of .065’ 
differential travel of .010” 


operating 


maximum, 


maximum; and overtravel of .125” maxi- 
mum. Address: Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Micro Switch Division, 


Dept. AAP, Freeport, IIl. 
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Aircraft Compressor. 


A new 
high pressure air compressor for operation 
of pneumatic systems of jet aircraft weighs : 


only 11 pounds and delivers four cubic 
feet of free air per minute compressed to 
3000 psi. A radial, 4-stage, piston-type 
design, the new compressor is adaptable to | 
drive by an electric motor, hydraulic | 
motor, of reciprocating or jet aircraft 
engine in the operation of primary, second- 
ary, of emergency pneumatic devices. Ad- 


dress: Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., Dept. | 


AAP, Belleville, N. J. 


. 
Tube Vibrator. Ao electron tube | 
shaker that vibrates subminiature tubes | 
under test at frequencies up to 10,000 


cycles-per-second is being produced by the 








MB Manufacturing Co. The unit clamps | 
the tubes securely in the vibrating arm- | 
ature, and a flat top table is provided for | 
calibrating small vibration pickups and 
accelerometers. Address: The MB Manu- 
facturing Co., Dept. AAP, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Metal Laminate. — Sullvyne-Clad 
metal laminate, a metal-plastic bonded 
material resulting from a newly perfected 
process of bonding vinyl plastic on steel, 
aluminum, magnesium, or copper is being 
marketed by the O'Sullivan Rubber Corp. 

The new metal laminate can be bent, 
drawn, stamped, crimped, or punched with 
out destroying either the vinyl or its bond. 
It may be welded to form air-tight clos- | 
ures and, after welding, minor repairs to 
the weld area will completely restore the 
liner and lamination. Address: O'Sullivan 
Rubber Corp., Metal Laminate Division, | 
Dept. AAP, Winchester, Va. | 
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Anemometer. A new hot-wire type 
of anemometer for such applications as 
measurement of average velocities or veloc- 
ity fluctuations in wind tunnel testing, 
jet engine compressor, or turbine per- 
formance tests, requires only an oscillo- 
scope as accessory equipment. 


A compensated amplifier responds cor- 
rectly from two to 100,000 cycles-per-sec- 
ond and has an input noise 
level of 1 microvolt. This level is said to 
correspond to about 1/100th of 1% turbu- 
lence level in typical applications. 


equivalent 


Another added feature is a calibrating 


signal for direct evaluation of velocity 
fluctuation magnitudes and for setting the 
amplifier compensation. Address: Flow 


Corp., Dept. AAP, 283 Concord Ave., 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Jet Engine Tester. A devise for 
functional testing of the exhaust gas tem- 
perature measuring system of jet engines 
without running the engine or disconnect- 
ing wiring is being manufactured by the 
B&H Instrument Co. 

Called the Jetcal Tester, the new unit 
isolates errors in the exhaust gas temper- 
ature system, checks engine thermocouples 
for continuity, and provides accurate read- 
ings for checking the setting of fuel con 
trol or automatic nozzle area openings. 

According to the manufacturer, an 
engine can be checked in from 10 to 30 
minutes depending on complexity, and the 
test unit can be carried “hot” from engine 
to engine without loss of time. Address 
B&H Instrument Co., Inc., Dept. AAP, 
1009 Norwood St., Fort Worth, Tex. 





In Arctic cold . . . or tropic heat 
and in five air forces... 
busy Beavers are now proving 
their capacity for hard work 
in 30 countries throughout 
the world... 
At 5100 lbs. gross the Beaver’s 
payload capacity is... 


200M still air range 1722 Ib. 


500M “ “ * 14462 Ib. 
650M “ * & 41322 Ib. 
D-548A 
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ONDON—N oise is news these 

days. Banner headlines resulted 
from the British government’s action 
preventing any member of the public 
taking legal action against a company 
which is developing aircraft under gov- 
ernment contract because that firm is 
making noise with ground tests. The 
government acted after it appeared that 
a small amount of noise might be used 
as a pretext to stop, even if temporari- 
ly, vital defense work. 

Noise is a problem, particularly in 
a densely populated island like Britain. 
Most of the testing of turbine engines 
and ramjets takes place in urban areas. 
Complaints about the noise from air- 
craft flying are few—it is the ground 
runs that cause the most trouble. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Vickers Viscount is no longer regarded 
as a noisy aircraft by airport personnel. 
A year ago there was considerable criti- 
cism of the noise when the Dart en- 
gines were started and when the turbo- 
prop plane taxied past. Today, not only 
in England but at all major European 
airports, the Viscount is accepted. The 
shrill noise merely evokes the comment 
“There goes a Viscount”—not a bad 
means for getting the aircraft known. 

Inside the Viscount the noise level 
is relatively low at all times, although 
the uprating of the Dart will not make 
it any quieter. Nevertheless, compared 
with the latest type piston-engine mod- 
els, the Viscount is exemplary. The low 
noise and vibration levels make it so 
attractive to passengers that the opera- 
tors have to do little selling. Every pas- 
senger who has flown in a Viscount is 
a salesman for the aircraft. 

Helicopters are another matter. 
SABENA Belgian Airlines ‘does not 
seem to have had any particular noise 
troubles, but its S-55’s avoid actual city 
centers and do not operate at night. 
The new, conciliatory British rules of 
the air which have enabled BEA to 
announce the forthcoming inauguration 
of the S-55 service from London Air- 
port to downtown London are clearly 
intended to obviate noise problems. 
They require helicopters to cruise at 
over 1000 ft. over London except that 
wher following the River Thames the 
minimum is 500 ft. 


Bristol Busy With Two New Turboprops 


The Bristol Aeroplane Company’s 
long and laborious efforts in the de- 
velopment of large turboprops are now 
beginning to pay off. Backed by the 
firm’s unique experience in this field 
(the Proteus has run over 26,000 hours 
on the bench plus 3000 more in the air; 
the earlier Theseus, of which about 
seven were built, accumulated 5050 bed 
hours and 2208 in the air) the new 
BE 25 engine looks extremely promis- 
ing. 

The BE 25 is virtually a turboprop 

version of the Olympus with a diameter 
of 40 inches and a length of about 11 
feet. Its design does not call for use of 
the full power of the turbine—probably 
4000 hp will be adequate for take-off 
power (this is as much as is needed for 
transoceanic transport aircraft without 
the problems associated with 8000 hp 
reduction gears and propellers). 

A form of boost control will pro- 
vide constant output up to 20,000 feet; 
thereafter there will be a fall but there 
will always be about twice the power 
of the Proteus. The power is propor- 
tional to the mass air flow in the ratio 
of about 50 hp for each pound of air 
passing through the engine. 





The two-spool engine is used to 
gain efficiency and flexibility for the 
turboprop as it has already done for the 
turbojet in the Olympus. The high- 
pressure turbine compressor cycle forms 
the “boiler” while the low-pressure 
(power) turbine that drives the pro- 
peller carries sufficient surplus energy to 
operate a compressor to supercharge the 
“boiler.” The combination of high ther- 
mal and propulsive efficiency from the 
high-pressure ratio “boiler” and the pro- 
veller, respectively, are estimated to pro- 
vide specifics akin to those of the com- 
pound engine—under 0.4 |b./ehp/hr. 

As well as working on the BE 25 
and modifying the Proteus (AmeRIcAN 
Aviation, June 21), Bristol is develop- 
ing a 1000-hp turboprop with applica- 
tions in several fields (notably helicopter 
but also Bristol 170 replacement and 
DC-3 replacement). Reportedly desig- 
nated BE 32, the new engine is a free- 
turbine unit. Bristol believes in the free 
turbine as a means of overcoming the 
need for a variable-gear rotor drive for 
large transport helicopters that require 
different powers for take-off and for 
cruising. 





SOVIET FOUR-JET BOMBER which flew over Moscow on May Day has more than a 
superficial similarity to the Comet, the above official photo shows. The model has buried 
engines and a swept-back wing (30 deg.) with auxiliary tanks at the tips. The bomber 
is probably about one-third larger in size than the well known de Havilland jetliner. 
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Tues FOUR AIRLINES provide local service to the heart of the 
nation. Combined they travel thousands of miles . . . make hun- 
dreds of landings and takeoffs daily. 

Short hops require that the engines frequently alternate between 
full throttle and idle. 

This service calls for an oil that can take it . . . that can operate 
with the high lubrication efficiency that gives low engine wear. 
That’s why so many local service lines depend upon AeroShell Oil. 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST 50TH STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 














MANUFACTURING 


FRANCE: SNCASO is building two SO 9050 supersonic 
interceptors derived from the SO 9000 Trident experimental 
aircraft powered by two wingtip-mounted Turboméca 
Marbore turbojet and SEPR rockets in the tail. 

Three 4/10 scale models of the SNCASE Harpon 
supersonic fighters are being tested at Colomb Bechar, 
Algeria. Using SEPR rockets, the models attain super- 
sonic speed after being launched from their mother aircraft. 
BRITAIN: Production of a new, stretched-fuselage version 
of the Airspeed Ambassador by de Havilland’s Airspeed 
Division is under serious consideration. It would be powered 
by two Napier Eland turboprops. Prime customer would 
be British European Airways. 

Short Bros. & Harland dismissed 600 of its workers 

on June 18 as a result of suspension of work on the Comet. 
A company spokesman said: “There are no indications that 
the employment position, through new government orders, 
or a resumption of Comet II production, will improve in 
the immediate future.” 
JAPAN: Kawasaki Aircraft is to overhaul Allison J33 and 
J35 and General Electric J47 turbojets of the USAF. Con- 
tract is on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis allowing a 7° profit, 
and is valued at $1,200,000 per year. 


AIRLINES 


GERMANY: Deutsche Lufthansa is the new name adopted 
by the German airline preparatory company formerly known 
as AG fur Luftverkehrsbedarf (Luftag). Thus “Lufthansa” 
is once again the popular name for the German flag airline. 
SPAIN; Iberia has taken delivery of two of its three Super 
Constellations. If the U.S.-Spanish bilateral can be amended 
and a foreign air carrier permit issued by CAB in time, 
the Madrid-New York route will be inaugurated on 
August 3. 

BRITAIN: BOAC is to buy four L-749 Constellations 
from Qantas Empire Airways which is currently re-equip- 
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THE NARDI FN-333 amphibian will fly from Italy to U.S. in 
early September, according to the program of its manufacturer 
(Nardi S.A. per Costruzioni Aeronautiche, Forlanini Airport, 
Milan). The single-engine (Continental 240 hp) plane was re- 
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ping with Super Connies. BOAC may also buy a few more 
L-749’s from other sources. The present BOAC L-749 fleet 
achieved a record total utilization figure this spring—9.88 
hours per aircraft per day. 

The Blue Star Line has become the second British 
shipping company to buy into Airwork Ltd., the independent 
which has been authorized to operate scheduled all<argo 
services across the Atlantic. 

Britavia, British independent, has now taken delivery 

of six ex-BOAC Hermes for use on trooping work, prob- 
ably between London and Singapore. 
FRANCE: Aigle Azur and UAT-Aeromaritime have each 
bought a DC-6B from Philippine Air Lines. Price per air- 
craft reportedly was $1,600,000. Another French _inde- 
pendent, CGTA-Air Algerie, has bought a DC4 from 
Alitalia, bringing its fleet to four DC4’s and two DC-3’s 
with two DC-6B’s on order for June and September 1955 
delivery. 

Air France’s president and chairman, Max Hymans, 
and French CAA Director of Air Transport Paul Moroni 
visited Moscow last month as guests of Soviet airline Aero- 
flot. This was a courtesy visit returning that paid to Paris 
earlier this year by General Zjavorenkov, head of Aeroflot. 
The possibility of establishing through service between Paris 
and Moscow was discussed. 


MILITARY 


FRANCE: Accident rate for French Air Force fighters in 
the first three months of 1954 was (per 10,000 flying 
hours): Dassault Ouragan, 17.7; SNCASE Mistral (im- 
proved Vampire), 13.4; Republic F-84, 9.93; and DH 
Vampire, 6.4. Figures include all accidents, serious and 
minor. 

INDIA: Indian Air Force is likely to order the Morane 
Saulnier MS 755 Fleuret jet trainer which was recently 
service tested in India (it logged 100 hours in 26 working 
days). Plane would probably be built under license in India. 


_. Sa ae 


, ete Say 
cently inspected by the CAA team that visited Europe this spring 
primarily in connection with certification of the Vickers Vis- 
count. The Italian firm plans to market the production-version 
FN-333-S, a four-place model with folding wings, in the U.S. 
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MANUFACTURING 


Kenneth F. Leaman has been ap- 
pointed assistant to Walter G. Bain, 
vice president and general manager of 
Republic Aviation Corp. 

Joseph H. Lucas was recently elected 
president of Ajircraft Industries of 
Canada, Ltd. 

Philip H. Emrich has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Joplin, Mo., 
plant of Vickers, Inc., and has been re- 
placed as head of the product service 
department in Detroit by Gregory M. 
McKeown. 

John A. Wilson, formerly of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, is now 
corporate planner of Hiller Helicopters. 

Richard E. Whiffen, manager of 
quality control, and T. S. Torian, man- 
ager of planning, costing, and schedul- 
ing, are recent promotions at the Mis- 
siles Section, Bendix Products Division 
of Bendix Aviation Corp. 

R. H. Morse III has moved from 
general manager of the Beloit Plant of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. to assistant to 
the vice president in charge of sales, in 
Chicago. 

David A. Webster has been named 
manager of the engineering test lab- 
oratory of Lockheed Aircraft Corp.'s 
Georgia Division. 

Harry A. Donahue, Jr., is the new 
sales manager of the Aviation Division 
of Marion Electrical Instrument Co. 

James. E. Fornero is now Washing- 
ton representative for Hydro-Aire, Inc., 
with the title of assistant to the senior 
vice president. 


AIRLINES 


Jack K. Ayer, executive assistant 
to the president; P. S. Reid, director of 
personnel; Kelly Gover, assistant gen- 
eral sales manager; and R._ E. 
McKaughan, Jr., assistant to the vice 
president of operations, are recent ap- 
pointments at Trans-Texas Airways. 

Arthur F. White is the new secre- 
tary-treasurer of Pioneer Air Lines, suc- 
ceeding Eugene W. Bailey, who resigned 
to join Dallas Aero Service. 

David Wilson, formerly district sales 
manager in Baltimore, has been named 
South Pacific representative for United 
Air Lines relieving Henry Holdridge 
who moves from UAL offices in Sydney, 
Australia, to the d.s.m. post at Spring- 
field, Mass. 

William H. Begg has replaced Frank 
W. Taylor as Pan American World Air- 
ways’ station manager at Cayenne, 
French Guiana. 

Charles L. Hood, vice president of 
sales for Riddle Airlines, has been 
named a representative on the Air 
Cargo Advisory Board of the Air Traffic 
Conference. 

Hayes Dever, director of public re- 
lations and secretary of Capital Airlines, 
and W. E. Boughton, director of press 
relations for Trans World Airlines, have 
been elected chairman and vice chair- 
man, respectively, of the Air Trans- 
port Association’s Public Relations Ad- 
visory Committee. 

G. R. Thornton has been named as- 
sistant general sales manager of Trans 
World Airlines. 
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Just as many leading aircraft 
builders have taken their hydraulic 
“worries’’ to Electrol — you, too, 

may help yourself hydraulically 
by turning to this dependable 
source for your hydraulic require- 

| ments. Electrol — having solved 

| a myriad of aircraft hydraulic 

problems — has gained the expe- 

rience, and developed the knack 

| it takes to find the right answer. 

| Perhaps, it can likewise help you. 


Flectrol 


| 
be. P HYDRAULICS () 









KINGSTON;-NEW YORK 
Telephone, Kingston 1980 
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1953 Airline Salaries 
Following are 1953 airline 
salaries as reported to CAB: 





PIONEER AIR LINES, INC. 

Robert J. Smith, pres. and dir., 
$15,000 salary; Harold B. Seifert, v.p. 
and dir., $13,600 salary (up $400); Hard- 
ing L. Lawrence, v.p. and dir., $13,200 
salary (up $600); Eugene W. Bailey, 
secy., treas. and dir., $13,600 salary (up 
$400); Wayne O. Richardson, asst. secy. 
and asst. treas., $5,685 salary (down 
$1,515). 


SLICK AIRWAYS, INC. 

Earl F. Slick, chairman, board of 
directors, no salary; Lewis J. Moorman, 
Jr., v.p., chairman of executive commit- 
tee and dir. no salary; Thomas L. 
Grace, pres. and dir., $19,291.92 salary 
(up $391.92); William E,. Hollan, v.p. 
sales, $17,985.28 salary (up $1,091.21); 
Joseph F. Grant, v.p., secy., treas. and 
dir., $16,718.68 salary (up $1,894.39); 
Henry P. Huff, v.p., $16,718.68 salary 
(up $1,894.39); John W. Walbert, asst. 
secy., $10,425 salary (up $1,990.62); Wil- 
liam E. Miller, asst. secy. and dir., no 
salary (entered office as director June 
4, 1953); Edwin B. Warwick, asst. treas., 
$7,725 salary (up $953.75). 


SOUTHERN AIRWAYS, INC. 
Frank W. Hulse, pres. and dir., $12,- 





000 salary; Hugh W. Davis, v.p. opera- 
tions, $11,088 salary (up $504); Norman 
K. Arnold, v.p. sales, $8,200 salary (up 
$420) (entered office December, 1952); 
George F. Estey, secy. and treas., $9,900 
salary (up $202.50); Ike F. Jones, v.p. 
and dir., no salary; W. B. White, Sr., 
asst. secy. and dir., no salary; Cecil A. 
Beasley, asst. secy. and dir., no salary 
(down $25); C. H. D. Tarrer, asst. treas., 
$6,730 salary (entered office May, 1953). 


SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS COMPANY 


Leland Hayward, chairman of board, 
no salary; J. H. Connelly, pres. and 
dir., $18,000 salary; T. R. Mitchell, v.p., 
$13,000 salary; A. W. Johnson, v.p., treas. 
and dir., $12,000 salary; Harry S. White, 
v.p. and dir., $750 salary (down $3,725) 
(term expires March 15, 1953); Raymond 
Costello, v.p., $8,400 salary (up $1,850); 
Max King, v.p., $9,000 salary (entered 
office February 16, 1953); Walter Roche, 
secy. and dir., no salary; Floyd Hen- 
drickson, asst. secy. and dir., no salary. 


TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 

R. E. McKaughan, pres. and dir., 
$25,700 salary (up $366.64), $80 bonus 
and indirect compensation; H. E. Erd- 
mann, v.p. and dir., $12,400 salary (up 
$800), $80 bonus and indir.; M. L. Muse, 
secy. and treas., $8,760 salary (up $840), 
$80 bonus and indir. 


WEST COAST AIRLINES, INC. 

Nick Bez, pres. and dir., $10,667 sal- 
ary (up $4,668); H. A. Munter, v.p. and 
dir., $18,667 salary (up $4,667); R. A. 
Duwe, secy. and treas., $9,900 salary (up 





Inexpensive *+ 


accessory telescoping sleeve. 


required. 


Magneto Division of 


2, Ohio * 
- Brouwer Bidg 





The new Bendix AN approved AN3057B cable 
clamp is now available. Engineered by Bendix to the 
highest quality standards, this cable clamp offers 
major design improvements. The clamping action is 
radial and completely eliminates wire strain and 
chafing by holding the wire bundle firmly in rubber. 
This clamp will accommodate a wide range of wire 
bundle sizes, but an even greater range can be 
handled through the use of the Bendix AN3420A 


The new AN3057B cable clamp will also water- 
proof multi-conductor rubber covered cable on the 
rear of a connector, or where moisture-proof entrance 
through a bulkhead or into an equipment box is 


This versatile clamp is a product of the Scintilla 

Bendix Aviation Corporation cable. 
and is a companion AN accessory to the world 
famous Bendix Scinflex line of electrical connectors. 
Write our Sales Department for details. 


SCINTILLA DIVISION of 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 
FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Ave., Burbank, Calif. * American Bidg., 4 $. Main St., 
Da Stephenson 


Pa. -, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin * 
Dallas 19, Texas * EXPORT SALES: Bendix International Division, 205 East 42nd St., 


Bendix Builds a Better 


calle clump —& \N3057B 


Efficient + Versatile 


Neoprene gland. 


aluminum nut. 


Immediate delivery. 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Bidg., 6560 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan * 512 West Ave., Jenkintown, 
8401 Cedar Springs Rd., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Centered clamping action. 
Increased close down. 
Positive grounding feature. 


Cadmium plated die-cast 


Shorter over-all length. 
Waterproofs multi-conductor 


$2,100); James William Johnston, asst. 
secy., no salary; Ernest B. Code, v.p., 
$9,800 salary; William Calvert, v.p. and 
dir., no salary. 


WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES, INC. 


Sigurd Wien, pres., gen. mgr. and 
chm. of bd., $15,000 salary; George B. 
Rayburn, exec. v.p., treas. and dir., $12,- 
000 salary; Fritz Wien, v.p. operations and 
dir., $11,600 salary; J. P. Whaley, v.p. 
traffic, $12,566.67 salary (up $966.67); 
Noel Wien, pilot and dir., $12,060 salary 
up $1,440); Richard B. Webb, asst. 
secy. and dir., $11,600 salary; Antonio 
Polet, secy. and dir., no salary. 


ALASKA AIRLINES, INC. 

Nelson David, pres., gen. mgr. and 
dir., $23,958 salary (up $12,395); Ralph 
W. Starkey, v.p. traffic, $10,232 salary 
(up $3,565); W. L. Walker, secy., treas. 
and dir., $7,083 salary; Robert J. Norris, 
asst. secy. and asst. treas., $1,050 salary 
(entered office November 19, 1953); Don- 
ald L. Ingalls, asst, secy. and asst. treas., 
$3,600 salary (entered office November 


19, 1953); Margaret E. Heller, asst. 
secy. and asst. treas., $5,325 salary 
(down $77). 


ELLIS AIR LINES 
R. E, Ellis, pres., $14,400 salary (up 
$600); G. A. Bodding, v.p. operations, 
$13,200 salary (up $600); J. L. Sherman, 
v.p. maintenance, $12,300 salary (up 
$600); N. T. Gerde, secy. and treas., 
$12,300 salary (up $600); W. A. Nebel, 
dir., $10,800 salary (up $600). 
NOTE: all terms expire January 1, 
1953. 
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METAL with METAL 
TUBING SEAL CAP PRODUCTS 
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NOW DE-GREASED for super-protection! The original Protective Metal Cle 
res by Tubing Seal Cap, Inc. offer assurance of maximum efficiency by coming 
you clean, clean, clean. DE-GREASED 
or the protection of Hydraulic Lines, BT Nuts ond Hydraulic Components a ; 
n shipping and storage, Tubing Sea Cap, inc. products ore better becouse 
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For maximum safety use the Accepted Standard! Tut ng Seal Cap Protectors! 
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TUBING SEAL CAP, INC. 
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SAN GABRIEL, CALIFORNIA 
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an executive be in two different places at the same time. 
Nobody can do that, of course. But hundreds of the nation’s 
most progressive companies have discovered that their key 








men can be in two places — hundreds of miles apart — on 
the same day. The secret of this valuable sleight-of-hand is the modern executive aircraft. 





SPARTAN has been commissioned by many of these progressive firms to provide such CV flying 
offices” . We have converted many civilian and military planes into 
practical executive offices. Starting with the bare shell, the aircraft is 
completely rebuilt to contain beautiful appointments as well as the 
most modern and dependable navigational and safety equipment. 


SPARTAN will be glad to tell you or show you how you can 
Wput wings on your office” . Telephone, call or write for complete 
information. No obligation, of course. 


AT SFARTAN . - « Your Airplane is Always in GOOD HANDS 


SPARTAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
AVIATION SERVICE DIVISION 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT MERCER COUNTY AIRPORT 
Repair Station No. 50 Repair Station Ne. 3530 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA WEST TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 








The pressure of modern business sometimes demands that 
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Cash with order. 
40 


Undisplayed Advertising: $1.00 per line, minimum charge $4.00. 
Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per line; 

small lower-case letters and spaces per line. Add two lines if 
Box Number is included in lieu of advertiser’s name and address. 


Displayed Advertising: $15.00 per column inch. Space units up to 





full pages accepted in this section for classified-type advertising. 
Forms close three weeks preceding date of issue. Address all cor- 
respondence to Class 
ew Publications, 


ified Advertising Department, American 
1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 











COMPLETE PROPELLER OVERHAUL 


Pick up and deliver in New York area 
Finest Equipment—Experienced Personnel 
repair station for all models of 
Hamilton Standard and Hartzell. 


READING AVIATION SERVICE, 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 


INC. 
READING, PA. 








CHCRAFTS 


from $2 5,000 


uipped 
LODESTAR EXECUTIVES 
Why less for your money? 
Ready to go complete from $55,000 
Inquiries for Any Types 














AIRPORT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT. Now 
ees Pe Airport Manager. Experienced 


AMERI 
mont Ave., Washington 5, 





SUPER- 92 


mph for your DC-3 
CAA Panne ae Bo single engine—lower costs 
Fully interchangeable with —92 


ENGINE WORKS 


Lambert Field St. Louis, Mo 

















SALESMAN-PILOT WITH PLANE. 15 years 
experience in advertising-selling. Write L. 
Tull, 130 Wm. H. Taft Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Oils. 


Airport Analysis. 


ing Gears. 


Equipment. 


Annual Vacation. 


Write to: 
910 South Boston 








AMERICAN AIRLINES 


OFFERS 


ENGINEERING OPPORTUNITIES 


Excellent long-range opportunities are afforded to Graduate Engineers 
with aircraft experience in any one of the following fields: 


POWER PLANTS—Propellers, Accessories. 
ELECTRICAL AND INSTRUMENT INSTALLATIONS. 
SYSTEMS—Pressurization, Hydraulics, Fuels and 


PERFORMANCE—Flight Test, Weight and Balance, 


FIELD EQUIPMENT—Automotive, Motor Generators, 
Cargo Handling Equipment. 


STRUCTURES—Fuselage and Wing, Controls, Land- 


ACCOMMODATIONS—Interior, Seats, Catering 


Employee Benefits include Group Hospitalization and Life Insurance, 
Retirement Plan, Free employee and family air travel on AA, and 


American Airlines, Inc. 
Personnel Office 


& 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


WANTED: MFGR. to mfgr. and market a 
new Design of Aircraft, the Aireola Sedan 
U.S. Des. Pat. 149,929; a four place business 
and pleasure type craft, three other patents 
secured on new parts, will take off and 
land on a 100 ft. runway. Chas A. Bigelow, 
Specialty Engineering, 913 Aurora St., Hous- 
ton 9, Texas. 








LOCKHEED PARTS 


LODESTAR—CONNIE 
Fuselages - Wings - Nose Sections 
Ailerons - Flaps - Rudders - Land- 
ing Gears - Wheels - Dem. Power 
Piant Units - Doors and other items 
as well as all component airframe 
parts. 


Airline Equipment 

















Tronsport Aircraft—Engines— 
| A. K. ROZAWICK, Pres. 


IRLINE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


N. Y¥.—CIRCLE 5-6920 
NEWARK AIRPORT, NEWARK, N. J 
MARKET 2-0963-4 






PURCHASING AGENT TRAINEE and Avia- 
tion Stockroom Mgr., 9 years exp. layout, 
set-up, operation, inventory, follow-up pur. 
orders, invoices, AN, codes, catalogs, preser- 
vation, material handling devices. Married, 
36, 42 mos. WW II Naval Aviation. Refer- 
ences, permanent. Box 877, AMERICAN 
AVIATION Magazine, 1025 Vermont Ave., 
Washington 5, D. C. 





Remmert-Werner, Inc. 
Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo. 
Executive Aircraft 


DC-3 Lodestar D18S 
Complete Services & Sales 


Conversion-Maintenance-Parte 








Aircraft Sales Representative 


Aircraft Accessories erent located in Midwest 
desires services of qualified sales representative 
with established contacts in East Coast air frame 
and engine manufacturing plants. 

Should be acquainted in design, 
anc purchasing departments. Submit confidential 
resume of experience and qualifications. 


AMERICAN AVIATION MAGAZINE—Sox 872 
1025—Vermont Ave., N.W. Washington 5, D.C. 


engineering, 














WRIGHT 202 - DC-3 


Certified Engine Buildups and Parts 
Priced teSeli « From Stock 
speet J Ring Cowling, with 
T3588 Segments 
SO7as59 Segments 
5073560 Segments 
Accessory Cowl - 
5073515 ling Flap Installations 
5072936 Engine Mounts 
5072397 and -| Shrouds 
5073924 and -| Exhaust Shrouds 
5074356 Inner Baffles (Fireseals) 
5073923, 4073951 and -| Formers 
(Cow! attach plates) 
5105506 and -i Collector Rings 
Fire Extinguisher line assys 
Electrical Harnesses, with plugs and 
Junction Boxes 
5029617 RH Tail Pipes 
5073406-500 LH Tail Pipes 
Oil cooler bracket assys 
5073591 Oil Cooler Scoop assys 


ALSO 
P & W R1830-92 CYLINDERS 
PW48279, rear, new 
Fronts and rears, less than 500 hours 
Fronts and rears, used, serviceable 


NAVCO, Inc.  Lmbert Flea 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NAVCO INC. a Make KEY MEN 


Has all = and fee oe for Executive 
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PAW” Contioental” Wright "Gesdier” Goemens this AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY 
last word in aviation news 

space reporting. Keeps you  up-to-the- 

moment about every vital activity of 

FOR SALE C47A (DC3C) work the industry as it happens. Write 
i200 hs, engines Pratt & Whitney “00 f ' od samples, sues about this Cue: 
floor, heavy gear, Aeroquip hose, Edi- or you? night Washington Representative. 


son fire detector, Electric shut off 
valves, A3A auto pilot, ADF RTAIB, 
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omen Montreal Aiepore Sse Savina Sete Ta sissies 
‘ity. 
on THREE 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY D185 HYDROMATICS 
of your 
EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 
Super-92 DC-3 
from 
REMMERT-WERNER, INC. 
Lambert Field St. Louis, Mo. BONANZAS 
REGISTERED OWNERS ws 








New, Demonstrators, 
Used, Trade-ins 


TWIN BONANZA 










TODAY'S 
BUSINESSMAN’S 
BLUE PLATE SPECIAL 


LODE STAR 





C-47 Cargo, 1944. NTSO P&W engines, 
9 relicense. Deicers, hot air heater, 
dump chutes, 24 volt, wing modification, 
dual instrumentation. VHF, MHF, ADF, LF, 
is. $89,000. 







DC-3 1942, NTSO engines, Janitrol, 
9 deicers, Goodyear brakes, dump 
chutes, wing modification, 24 volt, 21 seat 
airline. Dual Collins omni, VHF, MHF, ADF, 
LF, WLS. $79,000. 


iN . Super-92 DC-3 





Accepted in Trade on Super-92 DC-3 


1943, 3000 hours total. BENDIX TA-18 VHF Tx., MNSS VHF 
Rc., NA3 VHF with OmniMag and R.M.1., MNS3 Marker, dual 
ARNT ADF, RTA-18 MHF. A.R.C. T-11) VHF Tx., R-15 VHF 
Re. LF Rc., Isolation Amplifier, speakers. SPERRY C2 
Gyrosyn, H5 Horizon. Dual instruments, Grimes lights. 
WRIGHT R1820-56, new bvildups. Dual fuel, down 
latches, dump chutes, deicers, hi-pressure brakes. 

Deluxe 3 part interior, automatic heat. 
Meany extras. 


$95,000 










a ‘Sues 92 pane Be Colle radio, beautiful 

SUPER- s, ins 

custom interior, 200 mph. All have the Watch for These 
Remmert-Werner exclusive large cabin and picture BLUE PLATE SPECIALS 
windows for eye level vision. Every Month 
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spare the horses / 


It takes 13,000 horses to speed American Airlines’ DC-7s 

on their nonstop hops across the continent. That’s a lot of power 
to pull one plane — but, then, 365 miles-per-hour is a lot of 
speed for a commercial airliner. This speed plus the luxury 

of the DC-7 accounts for the fact that American has had to 
triple its new service in less than six months time. 


High output engines such as those on the DC-7 demand the finest 
in lubrication. To protect its Turbo Compounds, American has 
again chosen Sinclair Aircraft Oil — as it has for the past 20 years. 
Today, more than 45% of the oil used by major scheduled 
airlines in the U. S. is supplied by Sinclair. Why not place 

your confidence in Sinclair Aircraft Oil? 


SINCLAIR AIRCRAFT OILS 


Sinclair Refining Company, Aviation Sales, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Big things are happening at Lockheed. 
That's why: 






Lockheed in California 
increases engineering staff 


Diversification at Lockheed is again resulting in 
more and better careers for engineers. 


Already 11 models are in production — huge luxury 
airliners, transports, trainers, bombers, radar 
search planes. 


Now Lockheed has new aircraft of the future coming 
up — the XF-104, a lightweight jet fighter; the 
XFV-1, a vertical rising plane; the Uniyersal Trainer, 
a versatile new jet fighter-trainer. In addition, 
continuing development on the Super Constellation 
and other classified activities require a larger staff. 


These new development projects offer engineers 
outstanding opportunity for achievement and 
promotion. To engineers who seek that opportunity, 
Lockheed offers: 


1. Increased pay rates now in effect 
2. Generous travel and moving allowances 
3. An unusually wide range of extra 
employe benefits. 
4. The chance for you and your family 
to enjoy life in Southern California. 


Lockheed has career openings for: 
Servomechanisms and Autopilot Research Engineers 


with a degree in Electrical Engineering and experience in 
research and testing of servomechanisms and autopilots. 


Aircraft Design Engineers 
for structural, mechanical or hydraulic design. To qualify, 
you need an enginecring degree and experience in above 
or related fields. 


Aerodynamicists 


with a degree in Aeronautical Engineering and experience in 
sonic and supersonic performance and stability control. 


Thermodynamicists 


with a degree in Aeronautical or Mechanical Engineering 
and extensive experience in aircraft thermodynamics. 


Aircraft Maintenance Design Engineers 


for expert advisory guidance in maintenance design aspects 
To qualify, you need extensive aircraft maintenance 
design experience, military or commercial. This position 
commands a high salary. 


Electro-Mechanical Design Engineers 


for important research and development on servomechanisms 
autopilots and flight simulation. To qualify you need a 
degree in Electrical Engineering and at least two years’ 
experience. 


Electrical Design Engineers 
with a degree in Mechanical or Electrical Engineering and 
experience in 1) aircraft circuit development and electrical 
design or 2) experience in design of electrical and electronic 





° ° ° os . N]/Y equipment installation. 
Lockheed invites inquiries from Engineers who seek 


opportunity for achievement. Coupon below is for 
your convenience. 


Lockheed 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
BURBANK * CALIFORNTA 
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Mr. E. W. Des Lauriers, Dept. A-7 

Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 

1708 Empire Avenue, Burbank, California 

Dear Sir: 

Please send me your Lockheed brochure describing lif 
and work at Lockheed in Southern California. 


My name 





I am applying for . . . (name position in this advertisement 
which fits your training and experience ) 


My street address 





My city and state 


Snancnsnanantinenapanemdmenencmenan 












I THINK more nice things happen to 
me than to anybody else on earth. 
So I’m going to interrupt the series on 
motoring through Spain to tell you 
about something that happened on 
June 9. But first I have to provide a 
series of flashbacks. 


Chapter One: In 1931 when 
I was traveling by third class rail coach 
around Spain I spent a week in Madrid 
and several days of this week were spent 
in one of the world’s great art mu- 
seums, the famous Prado. Out of the 
thousands of works of art in this won- 
derful collection, one in particular took 
my fancy. It was a painting by the 
Florentine artist, Andrea del Sarto 
(1486-1531) of a young Italian girl 
named Lucrecia Baccio del Fede. I re- 
membered this painting through the 
years, even to its location on the wall 
a one of the small rooms on the east 
side. 


Chapter Two: on May 1, 
1937, I opened a small two-room office 
in what was then the Earle Building 
in Washington to launch, with a vast 
amount of fortitude blended with an 
equally vast amount of  brashness, 
AMERICAN AVIATION magazine. Nearby, 
in an equally small office in the Na- 
tional Press Building, was Paul Golds- 
borough, first president of Aeronautical 
Radio, Inc., the fledgling outfit orga- 
nized by all of the airlines to handle 
licensing and other matters with the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
I used to drop into Paul’s office a lot. 
He was sort of a father confessor. He 
was a good listener and quite sympa- 
thetic. 


Chapter Three: in the inter- 
vening years AMERICAN AVIATION PUB- 
LICATIONS grew into something far be- 
yond my early dreams. Aeronautical 
Radio grew out of its little office into 
a vast and vitally important communi- 
cations enterprise. Paul Goldsborough 
grew up with the industry and joined 
TWA where he has been for some years 
now the general communications man- 
ager with responsibilities ranging over 
a goodly part of the world. It has been 
my pleasure to run into Paul from time 
to time at various places. 


Chapter Four: 


In July of last 


year I was in Madrid for a few days 
and I remembered the del Sarto paint- 
ing. I remembered it so well, in fact, 
that when I entered the big Prado 
museum for the first time since 1931, I 
went unerringly to the right room and 
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there was Lucrecia on the same wall. 
She still looked good to my eyes, so I 
wrote a story about this re-warmed love 
and reproduced a photo of the paint- 
ing on this page in the issue of October 
12, 1953. 


Chapter Five: In May of this 
year I took my wife to the Prado in 
Madrid and showed her this lovely 
painting. My wife agreed that it was 
a masterpiece. (Wives can afford to in- 
dulge husbands in such matters when 
the object of affection has been dead 
for over 400 years). It was then for the 
first time that I learned from a guide- 
book that Lucrecia was actually the 
wife of the artist del Sarto. No wonder 
he painted her with such tenderness. 


Chapter Six: A few 


days 


after visiting the Prado I was in Bar- 
celona where Paul Goldsborough was 
chairman of the IATA technical com- 


mittee meetings. lunch to- 


We had 





GOLDSBOROUGH AND LUCRECIA 
She will occupy a place of high honor 


gether, discussed Spain and aviation 
and motoring in Europe, but certainly 
there was no mention of a painting in 
the Prado. 


Chapter Seven: Back in wash- 
ington early in June I had a call from 
Tom Bell, TWA’s able pubrel man in 
Washington. Paul Goldsborough was 
coming to town and had asked him to 
arrange a firm luncheon date. Bell said 
it was important. Naturally I thought 
it had something to do with the con- 
clusion of the IATA technical meetings 
in Barcelona. We set the date as June 
9 and the place as Hay Adams House. 
But Bell seemed awfully anxious that 
the date be very positive and emphasized 
that it was important. 


Chapter Eight: At noon. on 
June 9 I met Tom Bell and Paul Golds- 
borough in the lobby of the Hay Adams. 





We went to the dining room, ordered 
lunch, and discussed the usual 
pleasantries of the day. I still wondered 
what it was all about. Before the food 
arrived, Paul started making a little 
speech. He had read my article about 
Lucrecia Baccio del Fede last October 
and he wanted me to know that this 
painting was also one of his very 
special favorites. 


He said he was so touched by the 
article, and the fact that we both liked 
the painting, that he decided I should 
have a really expert copy for my home. 
Not just an ordinary copy, but a good 
one. He knew of one of the world’s 
finest copyists living in Paris by the 
name of A. Bin. So he hired this 
Frenchman Bin, assigned him to go all 
the way from Paris to Madrid to make 
a full-scale oil copy of Lucrecia. The 
job had been done early this spring, be- 
fore I had arrived in Madrid. At this 
point Paul turned over to me a roll of 
canvas, 

I was about as speechless as I've 
ever been. I took the roll and carefully 
unwound it, and here, in my own hands, 
was a beautiful copy in oil of the paint- 
ing that had attracted my attention as 
a kid just out of school ’way back in 
1931 in far away Spain. It was a wow. 
This copyist Bin had captured every- 
thing. All of you know the de Vinci 
painting of the Mona Lisa. Andrea del 
Sarto was of the same time and school 
Lucrecia has the same mystical smile 
and the same soft features, but Mona 
Lisa was an older women and Lucrecia 
was painted in the bloom of youth. 

All through lunch I could only say 
that I couldn’t find words, which was 
so true. For someone to hire an artist 
in Paris, send him all the way to 
Madrid to copy a painting—well, what 
is there to say? Nothing I have ever 
done in my life- deserves anything like 
that, but here it was. All I can say is 
that Lucrecia is being given the finest 
frame available in Washington and she 
will occupy a place of high honor in 
my house. 

The years sort of whirled by me in 
the memories and associations about 
this painting. Seeing Europe on a 
scholarship in 1931, starting the pub- 
lication in 1937, years of knowing a fine 
guy like Goldsborough, returning to 
Spain, and even seeing both the paint- 
ing and Goldskborough in Spain within 
one week, and then having the two 
threads come together with a bang on 
June 9—well, folks, that’s life. Except 
that as I say, more nice things happen 
to me, who deserves them far less than 
vou really know, than anybody else in 
this cockeyed world. .. . 


Odds & Ends. Many months ago 
Mike Kendall (ex-Philippine Air Lines) 
wrote from Hong Kong that he had 
located two exquisite (and rare) Chinese 
porcelain pillows. I advised I wanted 
them. Thanks to Canadian Pacific Air- 
lines (Hugh Main, general traffic man- 
ager, in particular) and to Sam Mer- 
cer, Pacific Air Travel Association 
‘which I didn’t even know existed). 
the pillows have arrived for my collec- 
tion. And thanks to C. A. (Chuck) West 
of United Air Lines, Chicago, for a pair 
of beautiful cufflinks with the letter 
“B” for my new English Bentley: seems 
that Chuck is a foreign car enthusiast 
And these cufflinks are essential wear- 
ing for the clan. 
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News at Deadline 





Jordan Leaves Hughes; 
No Replacement Yet 


Hughes Aircraft Co. is without an 
executive vice president and general 
manager for the second time in less 
than a year. 

The company announced that Wil- 
liam C. Jordan, one-time president of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., who took over 
the post last October 15, “has found it 
necessary to terminate his employment 

. to prepare for a surgical operation 
now scheduled for next month. Pend- 
ing appointment of his successor, the 
executive committee will assume the re- 
sponsibility of general manager.” 

Jordan succeeded Gen. Harold L. 
George, who quit last September after 
a blowup with owner Howard Hughes. 
Others who quit the electronics com- 
pany at about the same time last fall 
were C. B. Thornton, v.p. and assistant 
general manager; Dr. Simon Ramo, 
v.p.operations; and Dr. Dean E. Wool- 
dridge, v.p. and director of research 
and development. 


McCarthy Heads Board 
As CVA Ends UAC Tie 


Charles J. McCarthy, vice presi- 
dent of United Aircraft Corp., has re- 
signed that position and has taken over 
as board chairman of Chance Vought 
Aircraft, Inc. Chance Vought became 
a completely independent company 
with no legal or corporate tie to UAC 
on July 1. H. M. Horner, UAC presi- 
dent, has been serving as CVA board 
chairman. Other elected CVA officers 
are: F, O. Detweiler, president; Adm. 
H. B. Sallada, vice president; N. V. 
Turney, controller; B. W. Whitten, 
treasurer; J. J. Gaffney, secretary. 


High Costs Will Bar 
J73-Powered F-84J's 


The high cost factor has appar- 
ently steered the Air Force away from 
a production contract for General Elec- 
tric J73-powered Republic Thunder- 
streak F-84J’s, Pentagon sources have 
indicated. The added thrust (9200 Ibs. 
vs. the 7500 now being obtained from 
the J65) has improved performance of 
the YF-84J now flying at Edwards 
AFB, but an order for J73’s not only 
would involve airframe modifications 
but also cancellation of thousands of 
J65’s. The Wright engine has been in 
production for two years and most of 
the required tooling has been amortized. 
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AF Orders Lockheed 
C-121C Super Connies 


The Air Force has contracted with 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. for an undis- 
closed number of Model C-121C Super 
Constellation turbocompound transport 
planes for delivery beginning in mid- 
1955. Planes will be used by MATS 
mainly as personnel carriers but will 
have special magnesium cargo floor 
and fittings for hospital litters. Range 
with full military payload will be 2600 
miles, or 3750 miles with 20,000-pound 
payload. Order will move Lockheed’s 
Super Constellation production well 
into 1956. 


Vest Named President 
Of Helicopter Society 


Newly elected officers of the Amer- 
ican Helicopter Society have been an 
nounced. They include: John P. W. Vest 
(Sikorsky), president; H. Stever Trem- 
per (Piasecki), secretary; Col. W. B. 
Bunker (U.S. Army), treasurer; Jack 
Cherne (Sikorsky), v.p. of New Eng- 
land Region; Leon Crane (Piasecki), 
v.p. of Mideast Region; Herbert Mose 
ley (American Helicopter), v.p. of West- 
ern Region; Lt. Cmdr. J. A. H. Torry, 
Jr. (U.S. Navy), v.p. of Southeast 
Region; Freidrich von Doblhoff (Mc- 
Donnell), v.p. of Midwest Region; and 
Robert Lichten (Bell), v.p. of South- 
west Region. 


Pilot Training Film 
Draws CAB ‘Favor’ 


Top CAA and CAB officials have 
expressed “very favorable” reaction to a 
new concept of training proposed by 
Pan American World Airways for air- 
port qualification of airline pilots. 

The method proposed by PAA uses 
a wide-scope film in the place of actual 
training flights, and depicts approach 
conditions to all major runways of an 
airport as photographed by a camera 
mounted in the cockpit at about pilot's 
head level. Based on success with such 
a film made at New York’s La Guardia 
Field, PAA officials predict that the 
new training medium would save the 
airlines millions of dollars annually and 
reduce noise in communities around air- 
ports by eliminating many multi-engine 
qualification flights. 

The airline plans to seck early 
approval by CAB of Civil Air Regula- 
tions that will recognize the films as 
an acceptable training procedure. 


NATA Rap at AF Tech 
Schools Draws Reply 


Testimony that civilian schools can 
provide Air Force technical training 
cheaper than can the Air Force has 
drawn a rebuttal from AF officials. 

John T. Griffin, vice president for 
training of the National Aviation 
Trades Association, stated at Senate de- 
fense appropriation hearings that civil- 
ian schools can train A & E mechanics 
in 2100 hours for about $1722 includ 
ing housing, messing, recreation, ‘li 
brary, and dispensary-medical services. 
He compared this to the $6000 per 
student cost for a 20-week electrician’s 
course at Lowry AFB. Since the Korean 
war, Griffin added, civilian schools 
have dwindled from 52 to 14 because 
of lack of military use. 

The Air Force, in its report, out- 
lined three objections: (1) USAF has 
its own training facilities; (2) Civilian 
schools lack necessary facilities and 
their training is not up to AF stand- 
ards; (3) Technical training can be 
done by the AF at a comparable or 
lower cost. 


Airlines Appoint 8-Man 
Revenue Committee 


A special 8-man committee ap 
pointed by U.S. domestic airlines began 
meetings in Washington June 28 to con- 
sider means of increasing revenues 
within the framework of a limited 
authorization for such meetings granted 
recently by CAB. 

Members of the committee are: 
E. O. Cocke, TWA; Ray Ireland, 
United; C. R. Speers, American; Paul 
Brattain, Eastern; James Austin, Capi 
tal; C. F. Sharp, National; R. D. Hager, 
Piedmont; and J. E. Reinke, Colonial. 
(See earlier story, page 18.) 


Air Freight Neglected, 
Harvard Report Says 


A preliminary report on the Har 
vard School of Business Administra- 
tion air freight study reportedly con- 
cludes that airlines have not put as 
much effort into the development of 
air freight as they have into passenger 
business. 

Sponsored by Emery Air Freight, 
freight forwarder, American Airlines, 
Trans World Airlines, and United Air 
Lines, $20,000 study was started last 
year under the direction of Howard 
Lewis, marketing professor. 
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AMC-ARDC Split Based 
On “Sound Reasoning” 


Many of the decisions resulting 
after separation of the USAF’s Air 
Materiel Command and Air Research 
and Development Command are “ad- 
mittedly open to question,” according 
to AMC’s deputy commander for pro- 
duction. 

Maj. Gen. Clarence S. Irvine told 
the Los Angeles chapter of The Insti- 
tute of the Aeronautical Sciences, how- 
ever, that there was “sound reasoning” 
behind the separation of powers. 

Irvine blames the shortage of en- 
gineering talent at the time of the split- 
up for the questionable decisions. “The 
inevitable result . . . was that the talent 
available to the AF (after competing 
with industry) was spread so thin that 
the quality of decisions resulting in 
many areas is admittedly open to 
question,” he said. 


“Wide Divergence” Dims 
Braniff-Panagra Deal 


An admitted “wide area of diver- 
gence” in positions of Braniff Airways 
and Pan American-Grace Airways ap- 
peared at presstime to dim possibility 
of a merger of the two carriers’ South 
American routes. 

Braniff was willing to merge pro- 
vided it received stock participation in 
the integrated company. Panagra was 
willing to buy out Braniff in South 
America but said its co-owners—Pan 
American and W. R. Grace—“could not 
see their way clear” to breaking up 
their 50-50 stock participation in 
Panagra. 

Unless one side relents or a com- 
promise could be reached, it appeared 
the matter would go back to CAB which 
had deferred action in the New York- 
Balboa Case pending a possible merger. 


Aircraft and Parts 
Exports at U.S. Peak 


Record peacetime exports of aircraft 
and parts during 1953 have been re- 
ported by the Aircraft Industries Asso- 
ciation. Dollar value of exports hit $880,- 
500,000, 46%, over 1952 and more than 
3% times the value of 1950 exports. 
Breakdown is as follows: new trans 
ports, $79,309,000; new and used light- 
planes, $6,953,000; new helicopters, $4,- 
873,000; new aircooled engines of less 
than 400 hp, $709,000; and a wrap-up 
figure of $788,790,000 includes military, 
cargo, and used transport, engines of 
400 hp and over, propellers, instruments 
and all accessories, spare parts, and 
ground-handling equipment. (The lat- 
ter figure cannot be broken down be- 
cause of military classification.) 
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House Group Cool to 
Airport Act Proposals 


Commerce Department proposed 
amendments to the Federal Airport Act 
were met with less than enthusiasm by 
the House Commerce Committee last 
week. Of special concern was the pro- 
posed criteria for establishing aid eligi- 
bility. Chairman Hinshaw (R-Calif.) 
told Commerce Under Secretary Robert 
B. Murray that “it is dangerous to con- 
sider setting up fixed criteria.” He said 
each case should be decided on its own 
merits or the criteria could be used to 
make it easy for the department to turn 
down applicants. 

Hinshaw added that the purpose of 
the Act was to benefit general aviation, 
encourage private flying, and interest 
youth in flying. Failure to accomplish 
this, he said, was an indication of fail- 
ure of several individuals in government 
to foster aviation. Rep. Mack (D-Ill.), 
supporting Hinshaw, observed that there 
was a trend to discourage private flying 
and that elimination of small airports 
from the Federal-aid program was an- 
other step in that direction. 


Reduced Noise Level 
Is Feature of $-59 


A sharply reduced noise level is a 
prominent characteristic of the Sikorsky 
S-59 turbine-powered helicopter, Sikor- 
sky engineer Ralph P. Alex told the 
10th annual forum of the American 
Helicopter Society. Alex said approxi- 
mately 30 hours of ground and flight 
test time have been completed. 

The powerplant, a Continental XT- 
51-T-3 of 400 hp, was described as hav- 
ing a gear-box noise level much lower 
than comparable piston engines. Gen- 
eral level is less than 100 decibels in the 
cabin and drops to the same level 90 
feet from the helicopter. 

As evidence of the light weight of 
the turbine engine, Alex said that at 
equal gross weights and a 200-mile 
range, the turbine engine accounts for 
only 29% of the gross, 10% less than 
a 400-hp piston engine. 


Defense Money Bill 


Passed In Compromise 


The Defense Department appropri- 
ations bill sent to the White House last 
week was a compromise drafted by a 
joint House-Senate conference commit- 
tee and totalled $28,800,125,486. This 
was nearly $116 million more than the 
House allowed and $1.1 billion less than 
the Administration requested. 

The breakdown was: $10,927,930,- 
000 for the Air Force; $9,712,823,500 for 
the Navy, and $7,619,066,986 for the 
Army. 








IMATA Head Blasts 
Rail Charter Rates 


Ramsey D. Potts, Jr., president of 
the Independent Military Air Trans- 
port Association, has charged that rail 
lines section 22 (Interstate Commerce 
Act) quotations for military business 
“only increase the deficits of the rail- 
roads and eliminates a segment of an- 
other industry upon which the military 
must rely in time of emergency as well 
as in time of peace.” Appearing as a 
policy witness at Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearings on IMATA’s 
complaint, Potts said the railroads were 
using section 22 bids as a “rate war 
weapon.” 

Earlier this year IMATA made a 
formal complaint to ICC stating that 
airline members, “over 90° dependent 
upon military business,” were being 
driven from the market by railroads 
sec. 22 quotations. Section 22 permits 
rail lines to quote non-tariff charter 
rates for military contract business. 


ALPA Asks Injunction; 
AA Pilots Vote Strike 


Continuing its battle against flights 
lasting more than eight consecutive 
hours, the Air Line Pilots Association 
has filed a request for an injunction in 
New York’s Federal District Court to 
keep the Civil Aeronautics Board from 
putting its “interim” 10-hour waiver 
into effect. 

At the same time, ALPA members 
on American Airlines have voted to 
strike against the carrier by an “over- 
whelming” margin, ALPA headquar- 
ters reports. The National Mediation 
Board has taken “unofficial cognizance” 
of the strike possibility but no action 
will be taken until a strike date is 
actually set. Strike ballots by pilots on 
TWA and United Air Lines are also 
being taken. 


$100 Million Voted 
For Tool Stockpile 


Congress has kept the reserve tool 
program alive for another year with pas- 
sage of the Defense money bill for fiscal 
1955, but there was a further reduction 
in the amount authorized. The figure 
now stands at $100 million, one-fifth 
of the original recommendation. 

A year ago Congress cut the author- 
ization to $250 million and because it 
was not used the House intended to 
completely eliminate the carryover. The 
Senate, however, granted an extension 
and sent the matter to joint conference. 
Thus, the so-called Vance Report, which 
in late 1952 urged the U.S. to stockpile 
machine tools and plants, was kept alive 
by the $100 million compromise. 
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How to double the efficiency 
of your service organization 
without cost 











When engine builders or air frame 
manufacturers specify Bendix* for their 
fuel metering, landing gear or brake 
requirements, they are assured not only 
of the finest quality products but have at 
their command one of the best trained 
and efficient service organizations to be 
found in the aircraft industry. 


Every member of the Bendix Products 
service staff has been thoroughly 
schooled in the latest methods of 
efficient maintenance procedures and is 
trained to work with customers from 
installation to ultimate replacements. 
Thus, the original quality and perform- 
ance built into every Bendix product is 
delivered at all times. 


Like all members of the Bendix Products 


organization, the service staff is made 
up of men who are specialists in the 
fields of fuel metering, landing gear, 
wheel and brake equipment. Having 
met and mastered service troubles for 
all types of planes and operating condi- 
tions, these service specialists can help 
immeasurably in building good will for 
engine builders and air frame manu- 
facturers thru preventive maintenance 
that will assure lower operating costs. 


Any way you look at it, for the best in 
research, engineering, manufacturing or 
service in the fields of fuel metering, 
landing gears and brakes, it pays to 
insist on a specialist—and the Bendix 
Products service organization has been 
a specialist in these fields for over 
thirty years. REG. u. 5. PAT. OFF. 


BENDIX Stesion SOUTH BEND uns ~Qlemete~ 


Export Sales: Bendix international Division « 205 Eost 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Past performance is 






the best assurance 





aviation Coaroeation 


all previous standards of braking efficiency. With this fundamentally different brake 
lining, braking capacity has been increased 50%, lining life is five times longer and 


delining and relining are accomplished in half the time. 


Cerametallic brake lining, developed by Bendix Products 
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Here is another outstanding example of Bendix creative engineering ability. 
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MINNESOTA AIRMOTIVE 
has every facility for 
hangaring and servicing 
the larger corporate air- 
craft, such as DC-3s, 
Convairs, Lockheed 
Lodestars and Twin 
Beechcrafts. In addition, 
the company is a Beech- 
craft distributor. Texaco 
Aviation Lubricants and 
Fuels are used exclu- 





sively. 
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NEEDS, WE’VE 


GOT. says Wynn Cronje, 
m= Vice President & Gen. Mgr., 
Minnesota Airmotive, Inc., 


Wold Chamberlain Field, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ET Mr. CronyJz tick off the advantages Minnesota _ backer-uppers for their own good service. It’s also 
Airmotive offers private and corporate aircraft: the reason why— 
“Convenient location . . . ample hangar space. . . For over 15 years, more scheduled 
complete equipment and the trained personnel to revenue airline miles in the U. S. have 
service even the largest corporate aircraft . . . and, been flown with Texaco Aircraft 
of course, Texaco Aviation Lubricants and Fuels. Engine Oil than with any other brand. 
Wherever fliers come from,” says Mr. Cronje, “they Let a Texaco Aviation Representative explain the 
know Texaco, and know they can always count on it many advantages of handling the Texaco line. Just 
for top quality and top performance.” call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Dis- 
That country-wide recognition of unfailing Texaco tributing Plants in the 48 States, or write: 
performance is the reason why so many successful The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 
operators feature Texaco Aviation Products as fitting 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


BOF TEXACO \ubricants and Fuels 








